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SYNOPSIS OF NAVAL ACTIONS, 


DURING THE LATE WAR, BETWEEN BRITISH AND AMERICAN 3) i 









.VESSELS. 
(Continued, from our last number, from the British Naval Chronicle.) 


“ Now comes the third frigate action, decidedly the best 
fought of the three. It was between the Java and Constitution, 


and took place on the 29th of December, 1812. Like the Guer- 
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riere, she was burnt soon after the action. The Java was on her 
passage to India, with governor Hislop and his suit on board, and 
some naval officers and men to join their ships on that station. 
She was, no doubt, as the Americans say, “ fitted out in great 
style;’’ that is, her cabin was elegantly set off; her accommoda- 
tions for the great folks on board of her were excellent; but ber 
crew, which, at this period, when the capture of two frigates suc- 
cessively, by two enemy’s frigates, was grieving the nation, ought 
to have been choice, or at least equal to the crews of our ships in 
general, was actually composed of the most miserable set of 
wretches that could be scraped together. Well might one of the 
American seamen exclaim, after the action, “ the Java’s men were 
the most ragamuffin set of fellows I ever saw on board a man of 
war.’? Why did not captain Lambert apply for a better crew? It 
is said he did, and was told an East India voyage would make sea- 
men. The fact is, many of his men had never fired a gun before, 
except in a salute, and those that knew how were scarcely enough 
in number to fill the places of captains of guns throughout the 
ship. The armament of the Java, as appears by licutenant Chads’ 
letter, was similar to the Guerriere’s, with the exception of the 
two bow-port main-deck guns. The broadside, therefore, will be. 
the same. About the number of the Java’s men, the two accounts 
differ. ‘The Americans say she had three hundred and ninety- 
three—lieutenant Chads, three hundred and seventy-seven. Al- 
lowing for any mistake, let us take the mean of the two, and admit 
there were three hundred and eighty-five, including crew, super- 
numeraries, and passengers. 

“ The Constitution’s force I have already enumerated: lieute- 
nant Chads calls her two spar-deck foremast guns eighteen pound- 
ers; captain Dacres twenty-four pounders:—neither are wrong, 
for the guns in question are two long English long eighteen pound- 
ers bored to carry a twenty-four pound shot. Lieutenant Chads 
gives the Constitution four more men than captain Dacres. That 
is probably correct, for upon her return from her last cruise, in 
May, this year, she had five hundred and fifty-three on board, al- 
though she had just previously declined an engagement with La 
Pique of 36. There is a wide difference in giving the amount of 


the enemy’s wounded. Licutenant Chads says forty-eight; the 
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American twenty-five. As in the number of-the Java’s crew, I 
wii! allow for errors on both sides, and fix thirty-six for our joss 
in wounded:—with the killed, then, the relative numbers run thus: 
British one hundred and twenty-four, American forty-six. I have 
no hesitation in avering my belief, that had the crew of the Java 
been a little more experienced a different result would have hap- 
pened, in spite of the vast disparity of force. 1 have omitted giv- 
ing a statement of the force engaged in this battle, as with the ex- 
ception of the two crews, the superiority on the American side is 
precisely the same as that between the Guerriere and Constitu- 
tion, to which I refer. In number of men the Americans exceed- 
ed us exactiy as five to four, with the advantage of having “ all 
picked men,” to oppose so motley a ship’s company. In this year 
we captured the Nautilus American brig of sixteen guns and one 
hundred and thirty men. 

“ The next in order of date isa second sloop action fought on 
the 24th of February, 1813, between the Peacock brig and Hornet 
ship.* I have no British official account to direct me in this af- 
fair. It appears, however, that the Peacock having exchanged 
her carronades, by the desire of the captain, when last in an En- 
giish port, had on board only twenty-four pounders, as admitted by 
the Americans. As to her complement of men, when we recur 
to the station she was attached to (the West Indian) we have a 
right to believe she was far short both in number and efficient 
strength. An account published in the States, some months after 
the action, by some of the officers that belonged to her, mentions 
her crew to have consisted altogether of one hundred and ten. 
The Americans, by drowning nineteen of them and th: owing over- 
board five or six more, did, | know, swell the number to one hun- 
dred and thirty-four; but as this tale was framed immediately after 
the action, and the above British account, though subsequently 
given, was not contradicted, I shall adopt the latter for my guide. 
The armament of the Hornet I take from their own records. Her 
crew was confessed to have been upwards of one hundred and se- 
venty. Many in America have said one hundred and eighty odd. 
I shall be contented with the smaller number, the usual quality of 
American seamen being kept in recollection. Here then follows 
a cemparison of these two vessels: 


* Vide Naval Chronicle, vel. 19, p. 588. 
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PEACOCK. HORNET. 
(Rating 18, mounting the same) (Rating 16, mounting 20 guns.) 
Broadside, 8 24lb. carronades, 192ib. Broadside, 9 32lb.carronades, 288ihs. 
1 6lb. long gun, 6 1 12lb. long gun, 12 

198\b. 300Ibs. 

Besides a small boat gun. Men 170. 

Men and boys 110 Measurement about (English) 530 tons. 


Measurement under 380 tons. 


Superiority on the American side. 


In weight of metal, as three to two. 
In number of men, as three to two. 


In size of vessel, as seven to five. 


“In this battle the Americans had evidently the whole fight 
to themselves. Were we to credit all we heard on the subject, 
it would appear our brig was not in order to sustain a contest with 
an enemy’s vessel of even rather less than her own force, much 
more with one upwards of a third stronger in guns and men, and 
in the highest state of discipline and good order. ‘The Americans 
acknowledge only five killed and wounded, and state our loss to 
have been thirty-eight, including some that went down in the brig 
at the close of the action. Never was there a finer specimen of 
marine gunnery than the Americans displayed in this engagement. 
Against this loss we have to place the capture of the Vixen and 
Viper of similar force to the Nautilus. 

“ The Americans have down in their list the Duke of Glouces- 
ter brig, of twelve guns, taken from us at the surrender of York, 
on the 26thof April. It is probable she was neither armed nor 
sea-worthy, as they have made no usc of her. 

“ The next action was between the Chesapeake and Shannon, 
fought on the doubly giorious Ist of June this year. Long had 
captain Broke, and his “ gallant shipmates,’’ as he emphatically 
calls them, sought this meeting. The enemy, confident in his 
“ fine crew,” and the superior equipment of his ship, and inebri- 


ated with former successes, was, perhaps, not less anxious for 
battle, though more certain that victory would crown his efforts. 
The Shannon’s proper comp!ement was three hundred and ten, but 
the day previous to the action she got twenty hands out of a re- 
capture, which increased her whole crew to three hundred and 
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thirty. The Chesapeake’s victualling book contained three hun- 
dred and eighty-nine; but /ots of volunteers, to be present at the 
“ glorious triumph,” sallied forth from Boston. These, having 
just came on board for a frolick, were not inserted on the muster- 
roll. I know the Congress frigate, of similar rate to the Chesa- 
peake, returned into Portsmouth, N. H. shortly afterwards, with a 
crew of four hundred and ten, therefere cannot be surprised at the 
Chesapeake, on such an occasion, having four hundred and forty, as 
stated in captain Broke’s letter.* From persons who went on 
board beth ships on their arrival in port, expressly to take an ac- 
count of their respective armaments, I am enabled to give the fol- 


lowing particulars: 


SHANNON. 
(Rating 38, mounting 48 guns) 


Besides, | 12ib. carronade 
i Glb. do. 


Broadside. 


} boat guns. 


CHESAPEAKE. 
(Rating 36, mounting 49 guns.) 
Besides, 1 12Ib. on an elevating car- 
riage. 
Broadside. 


Main-deck, 1418ib.long guns, 252lbs. Main-deck, 14 18lb. long guns, 252lhs. 
Quarter-deck, 2 9lb. do. do. 18 Quarter-deck, 1 do. do. (shifting 


Forecastle, 8 32ib. carronades, 256 gun) ° . 18 
Forecastle, 10 32lb. carronades, 320 





526lbs. _--- 
_—_ 590Ibs. 


Men, “ picked and volunteers,” 440. 


Measurement exactly (English) 1127 1-2 


Men and boys, in all, $30. 
Measurement, under 1050 tons. 
tons. 


Superiority on the American side. 


In weight of metal, as nine to eight. 
In number of men, as four to three. 


In size of vessel, as fourteen to thirteen. 


“ Thus, in thirteen minutes from the firing of the first gun, 
ended the fairest, shortest, severest, and most decisive action 
ever fought between two ships so nearly of an equality as the 
Shannon and Chesapeake. The enemy’s ship, originally rated a 
forty-four, and carried four more guns on her upper deck than she 

* To prove the size and sturdiness of the Chesapeake’s crew generally, it 


is a fact that the zrens found on board that ship, which were of the ordinary con- 


struction, when applied to the wrists of the prisoners, made many of them wince 


and camplain of their tightness. 
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had in the action; but upon such forty-four’s as the President, and 
her two sister ships, being sent to sea, the rate of the Chesapeake 
was altered to a thirty-six, although even then larger and of more 
force than any thirty-eight in our service The Shannon lost her 
first licutenant and several men after possession had been gained 
of the enemy’s deck, owing to some mistake in shifting the colours. 

“The Chesapeake’s loss is stated by captain Broke to have 
been one hundred and seventy. One of the American surgeons esti- 
mates it at about “ one hundred and sixty to one hundred and se- 


> 


venty;” therefore, the British account is probably correct. The 
American official account, written by a lieutenant Budd, is glar- 
ingiy false in many particulars, so that if the list of killed and 
wounded stated, as annexed to his letter, had been published (which 
was not the case) it could not have been relied upon. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the relative execution done by the two ships. 
Shannon’s killed and wounded, eighty-four—Chesapeake’s ditto, 
one hundred and seventy Upwards of nineteen men disabled per 
minute proved the earnestness of the combat, and the proportion 
that fell by the Shannon’s guns proved further, that in this action, 
at least, British powder and shot did not scatter uselessly in the 
air. The whole inside of the Chesapeake’s bulwarks, fore and aft, 
was covered with netting to catch the splinters! So much for the 
tenderness of the enemy. His bitterness created general amuse- 
ment in the cart-loads of langridge, iron bolts, and other 4Americax 


199 


artillery that were exposed to sale at public auction! 


Continuation of the Remarks on * the Synopsis of Naval Ac- 
tions, fought between the British and American ships of 
war,” in the British Naval Chronicle. 

Ir the “ British officer on the American station’? were as 
dextrous in gaining a victory as in excusing a defeat, he 


would be the greatest officer in the world. His storehouse of 
excuses seems absolutely inexhaustible, and, what is very 
singular, its variety equals its exuberance: for he has a new 
apology for every new disaster. Some of these are indeed 
none of the best, but it is said, even a poor excuse is better 
than none, which is all we can say in favour of the excuses 
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of this unfortunate British naval officer. In progressing— 
pardon us, most potent reviewers—in progressing with our 
examination of the Synopsis, we were led to wonder exceed- 
ingly what excuses he would find for the next defeat, suppo- 
sing as we did that by that time he must be quite exhausted. 
But in this we did great injustice to the fertility of his imagi- 
nation, which never fails him at a pinch; for if he don’t find 
excuses, he makes them, and thus, though we cannot in con- 
science give him much credit-for the authenticity of his state- 
ments, we will not withhold our admiration of the originality 
ef his invention, or the extent and variety of his imagination. 

These qualities are no where more strikingly displayed 
than in the details of the action between the Java and Consti- 
tution, (that pestilent “ bunch of pine boards”) which took 
place on the 29th of December, 1812. In this affair the loss 
of the Constitution was thirty-four, nine of whom were killed, 
and twenty-five wounded;—that of the Java sixty killed, and 
one hundred and one wounded, making a total of one hundred 
and sixty-one. The Java was so completely a wreck as to 
render it necessary to destroy her. The Constitution, after 
putting the surviving crew of the Java on shore at St. Salva- 
dor, proceeded on her cruise, which she completed, so little 
damage had she sustained. Against these facts the British 
officer puts his account current in formidable array, and the 
result of his calculations is, that the disparity of force was 
precisely the same as existed between the Constitution and 
the Guerriere. : 

Our gallant officers, whose authority is at least equal to 
that of lieutenant Chads, of the Java, of whom we shall say 


more presently, state the force of the Java at forty-nine guns, 
and three hundred and ninety-five men. The Constitution 
carried fifty-four guns, and four hundred men. The Java 
therefore was inferior by five guns and five men to the Con- 
stitution. This is but a trifling difference, and wholly inade- 
guate to account for the disparity of loss, which is almost as 
five to one. But, says the ingenious officer, “ the crew of the 
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Java was composed of the most miserable set of wretches that 
could be scraped together.”? This is quite enough for us. 
We never said any thing more than that we had better men 
than those in the British navy—better officers, and better 
ships—and the writer here admits, for the third time at least. 
that the crews of the British vessels were and are utterly in- 
ferior to ours. 

Of captain Lambert, who died of his wounds not long 
after the surrender of the Java, we wish to speak with the re- 
spect due toa brave man, who died in defence of his ship, and 
whom we allow to have defended her bravely, if not judiciously. 
It appears by the admission of some of the officers of the Ja- 
va, that captain Lambert mistook the Constitution for the Es- 
sex frigate, which had left Port Prayo only one day before the 
arrival of the Java at that place. From the time of his depar- 
ture to that of his falling in with the Constitution he was in 
hourly expectation of meeting the Essex, and, from the ad- 
mission of his own officers, he fought the action under the im- 
pression that it was this ship. This accounts for his keeping 
at long shot distance, during much of the action, knowing that 
the Essex mounted only carronades, and consequently that he 
could reach her with his long eighteens without being exposed 
to her fire in the least. Though captain Lambert was pre- 
occupied for several days with the idea of meeting the Essex, 
and was ignorant that the Constitution was in his neighbour- 
hood, still considering the small size of the Essex, and the 
enormous magnitude of the Constitution, which according to 
this writer equals that of a seventy-four, we think that a judi- 
cious and experienced ofiicer ought not to have mistaken one 
for the other. There is little doubt that his prolonged resist- 
ance was nota little owing to this mistake: for it is related by 
our officers, that he was mightily relieved when told what 
vessel had beat him, and incontinently exclaimed, ‘“ then we 


are safe.”’ 
In the Java, besides her complement of men, was gene- 


ral Hyslop, his suite, and one or two captains of the British 
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navy, on their way to India. Captain Bainbridge paroled 
the whole surviving officers and crew, together with general 
Hislop and his suite, and.recovered and restored to the general 
a number of pieces of silver plate, claimed as his property. 
The lieutenant-general wrote a letter to captain Bainbridge, 
acknowledging in the most unqualified terms his liberal cour- 
tesy, not only to the general himself, but to the surviving offi- 
cers and crew of the Java. In grateful return for the kindness 
shown to the officers and crew, lieutenant Chads, on his re- 
turn to England, wrote an official letter to the secretary of the 
admiralty, in the true spirit of a British official statement: that 
is to say—marked with every feature of misrepresentation; 
and the surgeon of the Java, not to be outdone by his gallant 
commander, published a most scandalous account of the in- 
humanity with which the wounded were treated by our officers 
after the battle. If, as some officers soon after the conclusion 
of the war, acknowledged in New York, it is the policy of 
their government to make the best of every disaster, for the 
purpose of deceiving the people, let it be so. But this is no 
argument why we should not repel their calumnies, and vin- 
dicate not only our victories, but our national reputztion, as- 
sailed as it has been in every point with the most inveterate 
hostility. On no occasion has it happened, that any of their 
beaten commanders has done justice to the courtesy of their 
conquerors; or if it did so happen that they were unwarily 
seduced, by a momentary and evanescent feeling of gratitude, 
to pay a compliment to American courtesy, it has invariably 
been seen that when they returned to England they were fain 
to conciliate the admiralty, and obtain pardon for their defeats 
by recalling their hasty effusions of gratitude, and eating their 
words. It is rather singular, however, that the writer of the 
Synopsis, who has been a whole year collecting his facts, and 
who is withal so candid a gentleman, should not have known, 
or knowing, should have omitted to mention, the conduct of 
captain Bainbridge towards general Hislop, and the officers 
and crew of the Java. If “the task of representing the cha- 
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racter of an enemy in an unfavourable light was so painful” 
to his feelings, why did he not solace his wounded sensibility 
by giving that enemy credit for his high and generous courte- 
sy’ It is plain from this, and other omissions we mean to no- 
tice in their proper place, that his affectation of pain on the 
occasion alluded to was nothing but the low and miserable 
cant of insidious hypocrisy, giving a keener and deeper cha- 
racter to the injury by pretending to inflict it unwillingly. 

We cannot help noticing the cunning attempt intertwined 
with the relation of the capture of the Java to put John Bull 
in somewhat of a good humour, by telling him of the Consti- 
tution, with “ five hundred and fifty-three”’ “* picked” men on 
board, running away from the La Pique thirty-six, in the 
West Indies, and of the. capture of the Nautilus, of sixteen 
guns. The first story is singularly unlucky, since it is noto- 
riously known, that at that time the order not to engage an 
American frigate singly had been promulgated by the British 
admiralty, and that the British frigates, in doubtless most un- 
willing obedience to this painful duty, always saved our ships 
the trouble and disgrace of running away by running away 
first. As to the Nautilus, she was taken by a squadron of line 
of battle ships and frigates, and the honour must be divided 
among so many that it is hardly worth claiming, except where 
honour is very scarce. 

The next action that occurs in the * Synopsis” is that of 
the Hornet and Peacock, which took place on the 24th of Fe- 
bruary, 1813. The relative force of the two vessels is thus 
~ summed up by the author:—In weight of metal and number of 
men as three to two, in size of vessel as seven to five, in fa- 
vour of the Americans. Where he procured his data for these 
calculations the writer does not tell us, merely hinting at an 
account published somewhere or other, and which not having 
been contradicted, as he says, “‘ he shall adopt for his guide.”’ 
The force of the Hornet, as taken from the records of the na- 
vy department, was twenty guns, and one hundred and thirty- 
five men; her tonnage four hundred and forty and two-thirds. 
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The Peacock, by his own acknowledgment, was of three hun- 
dred and eighty tons, and, from the best information which 
could be procured by our officers, she carried one hundred 
and thirty-nine men. But even admitting the difference stated 
by himself to be correct, will this account for the result? In 
fifteen minutes from the first fire the Peacock struck, and 
went down so immediately after, that some of our own men 
were drowned in attempting to save her crew. In less than 
two hours after the action, the Hornet had all her damages 
repaired, her boats hoisted in and stowed away, and was rea- 
dy for action with another British sloop of war, which was in 
sight during the whole engagement, but which doubtless, from a 
principle of honour, kept aloof, and did not interfere either be- 
fore or after. The Peacock had five killed and thirty-eight 
wounded; the Hornet one killed and two wounded—making 
a difference of five to one in killed, and nineteen to one in 
wounded. This is rather more than the difference in men, 
guns, and tonnage will warrant, even if we take the statement 
of the British naval oflicer for our guide. Again he is forced 
to acknowledge it to have been owing to the superiority of 
our skill. ‘ Never,” says he, ‘ was there a finer specimen of 
marine gunnery than the Americans displayed in this engage- 
ment.’? Here once more we have the key to the whole affair, 
and the admission is still more remarkable, as being the only 
specimen of candour exhibited in the whole course of the la- 
hours of the British naval officer. 

In this memorable engagement, perhaps more decisive of 
a superiority on the part of the Americans than any that ever 
occurred, our people exhibited, in the most striking manner, 
their humanity to the conquered enemy. They risked their 
lives in saving them, and some of our gallant seamen were 
drowned in the attempt. They afterwards generously subscri- 
bed a portion of their pay to clothe the survivors of the Pea- 
cock’s crew, who had lost their baggage when that vessel 
sunk. We should scorn to mention these things, did not the 
want of candour, as well as truth, which distinguishes almost 
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all the accounts of our country published in England, render 
it an act of self defence to proclaim our kindnesses to this un- 
grateful enemy, who measures our character by his own anti-- 
pathies, and who, in the mortification of his defeats, forgets 
that justice is due even to an opponent, 

‘¢ Against this loss,’ continues the officer, “ we have to 
place the capture of the Vixen, and the Viper, of similar force 
to the Nautilus.” He wisely however abstains from giving 
the relative force in these instances. It did not suit his pur- 
pose, for the Vixen was taken by the Southampton frigate of 
thirty-six guns, and much as we feel our superiority, we hard- 
ly think an American brig of sixteen guns a match for a Bri- 
tish frigate of six and thirty. The Viper was originally built 
for an anchor hoy, then turned into a gun-boat—was after- 
wards rigged as a cutter, but being found unfit for either gun- 
boat or cutter, was rigged as a brig, and laughed at by every 
body. She was taken by a frigate or seventy-four, we forget 
which. These two brilliant victories are, however, put forth 
as a sort of offset against one of the finest victories ever gain- 
ed by one sloop of war over another; and although they seem 
to have little to do in a question of superior skitfand gallantry, 
we are willing to let them go for what they are worth. In an 
account current, like that of our great arithmetician, where 
the balance is so heavy against him, it would be ungenerous 
to scrutinize his little credits too severely, and therefore let 
them pass. : 

When people have but little to boast of they are some- 


‘what excusable to mae as much of a small matter as they 


can; and we are therefore neither surprised nor mortified at 
the triumphant exhibition of the battle between the Shannon 
and Chesapeake for the second time in the Synopsis. It was 
fought, says the writer, “ on the ever glorious first of June,” 
which the reader may possibly recollect is the anniversary of 
lord Howe’s victory. The result of this action every body 
knows; and though it was fought under many disadvantages 
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on our side, as well as with an inferiority ‘of force, we will 
give them the credit of this victory, not only because we can 
well spare it, but because we wish to set them an example of 
candour. ‘True itis, that the Shannon was a thirty-eight gun 
frigate, carrying fifty-three, according to the testimony of all 
the surviving officers of the Chesapeake, and carrying, by the 
admission of this writer himself, three hundred and thirty men. 
The victualling book of the Chesapeake, to which he refers, 
is of little authority, when it is known that captain Lawrence 
put to sea almost immediately on the appearance of the Shan- 
non, and that his men having leave, were many of them on 
shore, and could not be found in time. From the best autho- 
rity we state, that her crew, at the time of the action, did not 
come up to three hundred and fifty men—so far from being 
*¢ picked,” as the writer of the Synopsis states, that they were 
in a state of great discontent, in consequence of some delay 
in the receipt of prize money. The Chesapeake mounted but 
forty-eight guns; and it is worthy of remark that this difference 
of five guns is precisely what in reality constituted the differ- 
encc in the number of the guns of the Constitution, the Guer- 
riere, and the Java. But we will not descend to imitate the 
English in their excuses. If the crew, and the inferior officers 
of the Chesapeake, were disaffected, or inexperienced, they 
were in this instance inferior to their enemy; and so far 
as this instance, and that of the Argus, can weigh against 
eighteen or twenty on the other side, let it have its full weight. 
far be it from us to say, that accident, or some other cause, will 
not sometimes give a victory to our enemies: for we know that 
there are cases in which a French ship has beat a British one 
of equal force. Yet we never inferred from this, that the for- 
mer was superior to the latter in skill and bravery. This 
would be a new species of demonstration, making the truth of 
@ position to depend, not upon the number, but the rarity of 
its proofs, and establishing a fact on the basis of nineteen con- 
tradictions out of twenty. It would be like breaking down a 
general rule on the authority of a single exception, and con- 
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verting that single exception into a general rule. We recol- 
fect a blustering sort of an English sailor in one of our country 
villages, a sort of Pindar of Wakefield, that is, a kind of rural 
champion, who goes to town meetings, reviews, and horse 
racings, picking quarrels with peaceable people, and bullying 
those who he thinks will not fight. In the same village was 
a queer, slouching, good-natured countryman, a great talker, 
but withal of a quiet, peaceable disposition, and very slow to 
anger. ‘These two never met but the bully, who by dint of 
being beaten tolerably often had got pretty well used to it, 
made it a point to force this peaceable man into a fight. True, 
he always got the worst of it except once, when his antago- 
nist was a little out of order. But although beaten a dozen 
times afterwards, he insisted upon it that this one case was a 
decided proof that he was the greater bruiser of the two. 
His rival, who was, as we said before, a good-natured lad, 
sometimes laughed at the braggart, arid sometimes beat him, 
just as he happened to be in the humour. But he could never 
cure him of boasting of his single victory to his dying day. 

Thus it is with this affair of the Chesapeake, which, ac- 
cording to the writer of the Synopsis, is to weigh against 
every other proof to the contrary, and to establish the fact of 
British naval superiority beyond contradiction. At such pre- 
posterous claims a man can do nothing but laugh, fer it would 
be ridiculous to fall into a passion because the enemy we have 
beaten will not acknowledge himself beaten. This would be 
too much to expect from honest John Bull, as he calls himself, 
who, so far as we recollect, was never yet known to acknow- 
ledge any thing to his disadvantage. 

The loss of the Chesapeake was nothing; and had she 
sunk to the bottom of the ocean, the people would have re- 
joiced that a vessel, through whose sides the nation had long 
before been stabbed to the heart, had disappeared forever. 
But the loss of the brave Lawrence was felt, and long will be 
felt, as a national calamity. His death, coupled with the cir- 
cumstances which attended it:—with his bodily wounds—his 
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mental anxieties—his glorious and ever:to be remember- 
ed exclamation of “ Don’t give up the ship’’—all these, 
combined with the knowledge that his valiant spirit prompt- 
ed him to accept the challenge unprepared, and with the 
memory of his previous victory, excited a feeling towards 
him in this country which we would not exchange for the 
knighthood and the silver plate of captain Broke, or the pom- 
pous eulogiums of the British naval officer. 

There are some things brought into the statement of this 
action, which we think the writer had better have let alone. 
His attempt to prove that the men of the Chesapeake were all 
giants, because their irons pinched them, savours too much of 
ancient fable. The breed of giants is generally supposed to 
be extinct, and the attempt to revive a belief in their exist- 
ence is rather what we might call a forlorn hope at best. The 
early discoverers of Patagonia, being obliged to run away be- 
fore the natives, called them in revenge giants, and the British 
naval officers, being equally alarmed, have resorted to the 
same expedient as a salvo to their honour—to varnish over 
their defeats, or swell a solitary victory into a factitious con- 
sequence. The impudence of these pretences is almost equal 
to their folly. Every body conversant with the two nations 
knows, that Englishmen are in general larger and heavier than 
the Americans. It is adifference that strikes every traveller; 
and the idea of picking out large men for our ships is too ridi- 
culous to be credited any where except in England, which has 
suffered for her ignorance of America, and will suffer still more 
in all probability, unless more pains are taken to come at the 
truth. 

So with respect to the relative loss of the two vessels. 
He has swelled that of the Chesapeake from one hundred and 
forty-six to one hundred and seventy, as if determined to glut 
himself this once at least with blood and carnage. He riots 
to the very lips in slaughter; and, in order to have full play, 
kills and wounds twenty-four men with a stroke of his san- 
guinary pen. Then being fully sated, it would seem, with his 
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bloody banquet, he becomes exceeding merry and jocular 
withal, as your fat fellows are wont to do after dinner, before 
they fall asleep. “The whole of the inside of the Chesa- 
peake’s bulwarks, fore and aft,’’ says he, “ was covered with 
nettings to catch the splinters! So much for the tenderness of 
the enemy; his bitterness created general amusement in the 
ceart-loads of langridge, iron bolts, and other American artil- 
lery, that were exposed to sale at public auction.’? Poor John 
Bull! as this is one of the few opportunities for being merry, 
aflorded by the late war, he would have been inexcusable not 
to make the most of it, and we should be unreasonable to 
break in upon his merriment, was it not founded upon very 
common circumstances, In the first place, splinter nets are no 
uncommon proof of “ tenderness,”” for they are in common use 
among all nations having ships of war. In the second place, 
langridge and iron bolts are also very usual, the one as “ ar- 
tillery,”? if the gentleman chooses te call it so; the other for 
various purposes, which are quite unnecessary to particu- 
larize. It was paltry, therefore, to bring forward these things 
as unusual in like situations, because, as a joke, it is but a 
poor one at best; and if the writer is in earnest, he either 
shows that he is utterly ignorant himself of the usages of na- 
val warfare, or that he wishes to impose upon the ignorance 
of his readers. If these articles were exposed to sale at pub- 
lic auction, we presume this was done by way of giving cele- 
brity to the victory, by thus causing it to be well advertised 
in the newspapers, where men, who never read any thing else, 
would stand a good chance of seeing it, acompanied by the 
pufis of the auctioneer. 

Nothing indeed of the kind ever made so much noise in 
England as the capture of the Chesapeake. The bells rung, 
and the tower guns were fired. All Grub street was inspired 
to pour forth its notes of triumph on the occasion; and even 
lord Thurlow, the undoubted head of that inspired tribe, 
wrote a ballad on the occasion. We regret it is not in our 
power to present a specimen of this ballad to our readers, as 
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a proof of the superiority of lordly nonsense over that of com- 
mon men. Perhaps however his lordship may have been out 
of his wits with joy when he wrote it, and if so, we cannot 
refrain from excusing its enormous folly, and hoping he will 
do better another time. In addition to all these demonstra- 
tions of public exultation, the victory was advertised like a 
quack medicine, or Packwood’s razor strops, and for seve- 
ral nights after, “ Rule Britania’? was sung at the theatres 
without being hissed. 


WASP AND FROLICK.* 


Tue following article was received too late for insertion in our tast number, 
which contains some remarks on the engagement between these two ships, as 
detailed in an article in the British Naval Chronicle. The reasonings and infer- 
ences it contains are so conclusive, as to carry the fullest conviction, and the facts 
stated are from an authority, which, if we were permitted to mention it, would be 
conclusive as to theirtruth. The facts we know to have been furnished by an eye- 


witness to the action. 


To the Editor of the American Naval Chronicle. 
Sir, 

Havine observed that you have begun an examination of 
an article in the Britisb Naval Chronicle, in which is contain- 
ed a studied misstatement of every naval action fought during 
the late war, and professedly written by “a British naval of- 
ficer on the American station,”’ I take the liberty to offer you 
the following remarks. ‘They relate entirely to the action be- 
tween the Wasp and Frolick—they are given on the authority 
of one who was present at the engagement, and it is believed 
will effectually establish the want of veracity in the writer of 


* The very name of the Frolick, it will be recollected, became, in conse- 
quence of this action, disagreeable and painful, not only to my lords commission- 
ers of the admiralty, but to the whole British people. The British government, 
wisely regarding these feelings and prejudices, ordered the Frolick, on her arrival 


in England, although she was nearly a new vessel, and very excellent of her class, 
to be broken up, and thus expunged the very name from their navy list. 
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the “ Synopsis.”’? I shall examine the ditferent positions of 
this writer as théy occur. 

.“* The Wasp, now the Peacock in our service,”’ he observes, 
“is certainly a much finer ship than any sloop of war we have. 
and has her bulwarks nearly as thick as a frigate.’ That the 
Wasp was a fine ship I am ready to admit, and the only conclu- 
sion I shall draw from the admission, is that this country, young 
as it is in naval architecture, already surpasses England, which, 
for centuries, has been exercising her ingenuity in bringing 
this science to perfection. To a nation labouring under such 
an incurable lack of genius as ours (if we believe our cousin 
England) it is not a little creditable that such has been the re- 
sult of our early exertions, and it is earnestly hoped that this 
success will inspire us to attempt greater things. But the as- 
sertion that the bulwarks of the Wasp were nearly as thick as 
those of a frigate, is palpably absurd, and in direct contradic- 
tion of the first part of the sentence; because a sloop of eighteen 
guns, with such bulwarks, could not be a fine vessel. Sucha 
disproportion between her hull and her armament never oc- 
curred in a fine ship, because it is at war with that nice and 
indispensable harmony of parts, without which no vessel can 
be entitled to that appellation. The assertion is, therefore. 
improbable, absurd, and contradictory, and requires a stronger 
support than the mere assertion of an anonymous British naval! 
officer. 

“* But,”’ says the officer, “ihe evening previous to the action, 
the Frolick carried away her main-yard, lost her topsails, and 
sprung her maintop-mast, consequently was quite in a disabled 
state.” 

The assertion that this disastrous gale happened on the 
evening previous to the action, is taken from the British offi- 
cial statement, and is made for very obvious reasons; but it is, 
nevertheless, incorrect. Captain Jones says, in his officia! 
letter, ** We had left the Delaware on the 13th. The 16th had 
a heavy gale, in which we lost our jib-boom, and two men. 
Half past 11, in the night of the 17th, in lat. 37 and long. 4: 
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west, we saw several sail, two of them appearing very large. 
We stood from them for some time, then shoriened sail, and 
steered the remainder of the night the course we had perceiv- 
ed them on. At daylight, on the 18th, we saw them ahead; 
gave chase, and soon discovered them to be a convoy of six 
sail, under the protection of a sloop of war, &c.”? Captain 
Whinyates states, in his official letter, the following particu- 
lars: ‘ On the night of the 17th, we were overtaken by a most 
violent gale of wind, in which the Frolick carried away her 
main-yard, lost her main-topsail, and sprung the main-topmast. 
On the morning of the 18th, as we were repairing the dama- 
ges sustained in the storm, and reassembling the scattered 
ships, a suspicious ship came in sight, and gave chase to the 
convoy. The merchant vessels continued their voyage before 
the wind under all sail; the Frolick dropt astern, and hovsted 
Spanish colours, in order to decoy the stranger under her 
guns, &e.” 

From this extract it would appear, that while captain 
Jones was cruising on the 17th, he saw several strange sail, 
some of them apparently large, and stood from them, till, at a 
convenient distance, he shortened sail—that during the night 
he steered the course he had observed them to be pursuing, 
and, at daylight in the morning of the 18th, made them out to 
be a convoy of six sail, under the protection of a sloop of war. 
All this time, and while so near the enemy, he remained utter- 
ly ignorant of this tremendous gale, which shattered the Fro- 
lick and dispersed her convoy, having, it seems, anticipated it 
two days before. Yet, in this very latitude, and within the 
distance of a few miles, captain Whinyates was suffering these 
terrible disasters. His convoy, which was thus dispersed at 
this very time, was seen together, by captain Jones, at 11 at 
night on the 17th, and at daylight on the morning of the 18th, 
that is the very morning of the action. There is here a con- 
iradiction which cannot be reconciled, and one ef the state- 


ments must necessarily be incorrect. 
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a 


Let us admit, for the sake of argument, that the testimo- 
ny of one man is as good as another, abstractedly considered; 
yet as one man has a much stronger motive for falsifying his 
word than another, his testimony labours under a weakness of 
probability, which, in all cases, necessarily deprives it of its 
greatest support, and gives a preference to that of the other. 
In addition to this test of truth, there is another equally cal- 
culated to throw light on conflicting testimony, and that is the 
mass of accompanying circumstances, among which will almost 
always be found something that will irresistibly incline the mind 
to one side or the other. Let us apply these rules to the pre- 
sent case: 

Captain Jones had fairly and gallantly beaten his enemy; 
he could, therefore, have no feeling of humiliation on the oc- 
casion—no spiteful motive of revenge to satiate, by underva- 
luing or overrating the force or efficiency of those over whom 
he had just triumphed—nor was it of the least consequence to 
his reputation, whether there was a tempest or a calm before 
or after the action. Where then shall we look for the impulse 
which could possibly actuate captain Jones to misrepresent, 
without any conceivable motive? With captain Whinyates, 
just conquered by an enemy he had been accustomed from his 
youth upwards to despise, the case is far different. To be 
beaten by one whom a man has been in the habit of contemn- 
ing as weak, or cowardly, must be a bitter pill, most especial- 
ly to such bullies as the British naval officers who have lorded 
it so long over the subject seas. There is no situation in 
which I should expect such men to be actuated by an invete- 
rate dislike towards the victor, and, consequently, where I 
should anticipate a stronger cisposition to deprive the latter, 
by every possible means, of the credit of his gallantry, “J: 
is with the most bitter sorrow and distress,’ says captain Whin- 
yates in his official letter, “ I have to report to your excellency 
the capture of his majesly’s brig Frolick, by the ship Wasp. 
&c.”? Again, he adds: “I shall ever deplore the unhappy 
jasue of a conflict, &c.”” This is the very language of ex- 
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treme mortification and chagrin, and indicates a mind precisely 
in that state to seize on every thing that could palliate the dis- 
grace or sooth the wounds of feeling—in short, when all the 
ingenuity of pretext, and every possible extenuation will be 
resorted to, in order to diminish individual and national dis- 
grace. We all perceive from captain Whinyates’ letter that 
he seems to consider himself called upon to make such an of- 
ficial statement, as will most effectually screen himself and so- 
lace the wounded pride of his nation. Captain Jones had no 
conceivable motive to disguise the truth, while captain Whin- 
yates had powerful ones to tempt him to deviate into misstate- 
ments. 

“Tt is stated,’? says the writer of the Synopsis, “ thai 
captain Whinyates, her commander, was not apprised of the war, 
even when he met the Wasp.” | 

This fact, I believe, now comes abroad for the first time. 
Most certainly the officers of the Frolick did not marshal this 
among their excuses; on the contrary, one of the officers of 
that ship, in a conversation with an oflicer of the Wasp, after 
the capture of the former, casually mentioned where they were 
when they first heard of the war. In addition to this, some of 
the Frolick’s officers also mentioned, that they had obtained 
from a neutral vessel, some American newspapers, which spoke 
of the capture of the Guerriere; which, however, they paid lit- 
tle attention to, as they had not the remotest idea that any one 
of our frigates could take the Guerriere. But this point is 
placed beyond all doubt. “ At thirty-two minutes past 11, 
A. M.” says captain Jones’s letter, “we engaged the sloop 
of war, having first recewed her fire.” Captain Whinyates 
says: ‘ About ten o’clock, both vessels being within hail, we 
hauled to the wind and the battle began.” If he did not know 
of the war, he here most unaccountably omits stating the very 
circumstance, of all others, that would have gone furthest in 
extenuating his defeat; and that he did not state it, is a better 
proof against it than the mere assertion of an anonymous wri- 
ter in its favour. But, in fact, it is not asserted—the writer 
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was too cautious for that:—he knew that it could be disprov- 
ed, and that the detection of one falsehood must inevitably 
weaken the authority of every other part of his statement. 
He, therefore, merely intimates it, well knowing that those for 
whom alone his statement is intended, would give it all the 
weight of an unqualified assertion, while at the same time he 
would have a snug excuse in case the insinuation should be 
proved unfounded. , 

‘* Then as to men,” continues the British officer on the 
American station, “she (the Frolick) was miserably defective.” 
Her station had been Jamaica.” * With a crew partly consisting 


of invalids from the naval hospital.” “With a crew at least 


twenty-five short of her complement (one hundred and twenty- 


one)—and part of them just recovering from that dreadful West 
India malady, the yellow fever.”” “ With a crew, feeble as tt was, 
of little more than half the number opposed to them.” 

These are very remarkable assertions, and it is still more 
remarkable that we should never have heard of them before. 
it is remarkable that captain Whinyates knew nothing of the 
melancholy state of his crew. It is remarkable that none of 
his officers ever mentioned it after the capture—and it is ab- 
solutely astonishing that this material fact should never have 
It is a fact. 
sir, that nothing of this kind was ever hinted by either of them 


come to light until three years after the action! 


in any of their conversations with the Americans, nor was this 
circumstance ever before presented to the public in any one 
of the numerous apologies for this signal defeat. 1 have ne 
means of ascertaining the number of the Frolick’s crew, but 
a circumstance which took place at the time, leads me to sup- 
pose that it had been augmented from the convoy on the Wasp 
One of the ships of the convoy was observ- 


ed to keep to windward during the action. She afterwards 


heaving in sight. 


came down in company with the Poictiers, and put into Ber- 


muda for want of hands. ‘The inference is irresistible, that 


her crew had been borrowed by the Frolick, who, unfortunate- 
iy, could net afterwards return them. 
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“ The Wasp,” says the British naval officer, “‘ the Ame- 
ricans will not now deny, had for a crew one hundred and sixty- 
five of the best men captain Jones could procure, and had only 
left the Delaware about a fortnight previous to the action. She 
was, therefore, fully prepared to mect an enemy’s vessel every 
way her equal.” 

This paragraph is written with a deal of petty art and 
disingenuousness. In saying that the Americans wil] not now 
deny the fact which he states, he insinuates, and doubiless his 
readers wil! believe, that the Americans had at first denied it, 
but that it had since been so undeniably established, that they 
had at last been forced to acknowledge the truth even against 
their will. The fact is, it never has nor ever will be acknow- 
ledged by the Americans, either that the crew of the Wasp 
consisted of one hundred and sixty-five men, or that they were 
all picked men, because neither of these assertions are true. 
The Poictiers, which captured the Wasp after the action with 
the Frolick, became entitled, by the usages of the British ser- 
vice, to head-money for each person on board the Wasp. In 
order to ascertain the precise number, captain Jones and one 
of his officers, were desired to give their depositions before 
the court of admiralty at Bermuda. They testified, on oath, 
that the whole number of persons on board the Wasp, previous 
to the action, was one hundred and thirty-seven, and for that 
number the captors were paid head-money. If the writer of 
the Synopsis doubts this, he may, if he pleases, consult the 
archives of the court. It is equally incorrect, that the crew 
of the Wasp were picked men. She was on her way from 
France, with despatches, when captain Jones first heard of 
the war; and no alteration afterwards took place in her crew, 
except what occurred in. consequence of the discharge of a 
very few men, who claimed to be British subjects, and were 
fearful of being hanged if they were taken. That the Wasp, 
as the writer of the Synopsis aflirms, “ was fully prepared to 
mect a vessel every way her equal,” is an honest truism, which 
I have not the hardihood to deny, because every vessel that 
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ever sailed the ocean, must, of necessity, be prepared to meet 
another which is only “ every way her equal.”? Equality pre- 
cludes any advantage, or to state the proposition of this logi- 
cal writer more at large, equality precludes any superiority, 
and, therefore, every vessel is prepared to meet another ves- 
sel, which is only equal to herself; for, if she be equal to the 
enemy, the enemy cannot be her superior, and, therefore, | 
admit that the Wasp was, in reality, equal to any vessel not 
superior to herself. This is, in fact, the amount of the ‘ Bri- 
tish naval oflicer’s” proposition, as expressed in the Synopsis; 
and, if he really meant any thing else, the poverty of his lan- 
guage or his ideas, it would seem, prevented him from ex- 
pressing his meaning so as to be understood. 

““ Captain Whinyates,”’ continues our author, ‘“ speaks de- 
cidedly of the unmanageable state of the Frolick in the action, 
owing to the loss of her main-yard, and of the power it gave the 
enemy to rake him repeatedly.” 

The same motives which induced captain Whinyates to 
state that the gale happened the evening before the action, 
which is not true, undoubtedly prompted him to exaggerate 
the injuries he received from it. During the whole action the 
Frolick was never once raked, nor was the Wasp in a situation 
torake her. Captain Jones states, in his official letter, that 
the action commenced at the distance of fifty or sixty yards, 
both vessels right before the wind, and that they gradually 
lessened this distance, until he ran on board the Frolick. If 
this vessel had been in reality thus disabled by the gale two 
days before, was it probable that captain Whinyates would 
have decoyed this “ suspicious sail’? under his guns, thus ma- 
king sure of a battle, under circumstances so every way dis- 


advantageous to himself? I believe no one will suspect him 


of such temerity. The truth is, that the loss of the main-yard, 
the only loss sustained in the previous gale—(for every man 
on board the Wasp saw, at daylight, on the morning of the 
action, the main-topsail of the Frolick furled, and her fore- 
topsail set)—was of no consequence in the manner in which 
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captain Whinyates fought the action. He kept right before 
the wind, and every nautical man knows well, that in such a 
situation, it is not of the smallest comsequence whether any 
after sail is set or not. Captain Whinyates kept right before 
the wind, because in so doing he experienced no disadvantage 
from the want of his main-yard; and captain Jones also kept 
before the wind, because it was in this way alone he could 
keep company with his adversary. 

Very early in the action the Wasp was very much crippled 
in her spars and rigging, and hence arose the idea of the “‘su- 
periority of his fire,’? which so tickled the hopes of captain 
Whinyates. He saw distinctly the effect of his fire, but he 
could not so distinctly ascertain that of the Wasp, which, be- 
ing entirely directed to the hull of his ship, swept away his 
men; as distinctly appeared to the Americans, from the blood 
that poured through the scuppers, and the gradual slackening 
of the enemy’s fire. It was not the superiority of the Frolick’s 
fire that induced captain Jones to run her on board, but the 
apprehension that his masts would go over the side, by which 
means the enemy, having then all his spars standing, might 
be enabled to make his escape. If by superior fire, captain 
Whinyates means higher, I fully agree with him; for he seemed 
exclusively to direct his guns at the spars and rigging of the 
Wasp. In any other point of view, the result of the action is 
sufficiently convincing that the “ superiority of his fire” was 
not very remarkable. 

The writer next gives a statement of the relative size, 
armament, &c. of the two vessels, which is founded on no au- 
thority whatever, as is virtually contradicted by the silence of 
captain Whinyates on the subject. We find the commanding 
officers of the Guerriere, the Macedonian, the Java, and every 
other captured ship, stating, in the broadest, most prominent 
manner, the superiority of the ships to which they were com- 
pelled to surrender; but captain Whinyates, who made’so much 
of his gale, and the loss of his main-yard, is entirely silent as 
to any disproportion of force. He says not a word of the 
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superiority of his enemy—he says not a word of his being 
short of men—that his crew was sickly—he does not com- 
plain that the American boys were as big as his men—and he 
is altogether silent on the subject of the mighty bulwarks of 
the Wasp, “almost equal to those of a frigate.” Is it to be 
supposed for a moment, that captain Whinyates, in ‘his bitter 
sorrow and distress,’’ “at the unhappy issue of this contest,”’ 
would not have urged these things in extenuation of that ‘un- 
happy issue??? The author of the Synopsis has stated the 
number of the Wasp’s guns correctly; but says, “the Frolick 
mounted eighteen guns, besides, perhaps, a single boat-gun.”’ 
Captain Jones says, “ the Frolick of twenty-two guns, sixteen 
of them thirty-two-pound carronades, four twelve-pounders 
on the main-deck, and two twelve-pound carronades on the 


topgallant-forecastle, making her superior to us by four twelve- 


pounders;”’ and certainly the official statement of captain Jones 
is at least of equal authority to the assertion of an anonymous 
writer in the British Naval Chronicle. We may judge of the 
accuracy of this writer, when he says, that the Wasp oi 
eighteen guns, was, in measurement, as four to three, compared 
with the Frolick of twenty-two guns, both vessels carrying 
guns of the same calibre. The falsehood as well as folly of 
this statement, must be apparent to every man of experience. 
{It is equally ridiculous, because it must strike the least reflect- 
ing mind, that captain Whinyates, who sailed in company with 
the Wasp, after she was taken by the Poictiers, to Bermuda, 
must have perceived this vast difference, and seeing it, would 
most assuredly have stated it in his official communication.— 
So with regard to the alleged inferiority of the crew of the 
Frolick. Captain Whinyates had an equal opportunity of as- 
certaining the number of men on board of the Wasp; yet he 
is silent also as to any superiority. Is not this conclusive 
proof, that no such superiority, in number at least, existed? 

“ The British official account of the action,” says the wri- 
ter of the Synopsis, ‘ omits stating the number of killed and 
wounded on either side, only mentioning that not twenty of the 
F'rolick’s men remained unhurt.” 
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The reason why captain Whinyates departed from the 
usual practice on such occasions, of stating the number remain- 
ing unhurt, instead of the number killed and wounded, is ob- 
vious enough. If he had given a fair account of his killed and 
wounded, he would have betrayed, probably, an alarming fact 
respecting the number of his crew before the action. By 
merely stating the number of the survivors he betrays nothing; 
It is ridiculous to say that he was separated from the Frolick, 
and, therefore, could not furnish the list; for his letter, if really 
written on board the Poictiers the day it is dated, could not 
have been sent till her arrival at Bermuda; and, at the date of 
that letter, the Poictiers, the Frolick, and the Wasp, were all 
proceeding together on their way to that island. The same 
reason that prevented his ascertaining the number lost, would 
have operated equally in preventing him from finding out how 
many survived. It is sufficiently evident, therefore, that the 
usual mode of making returns, was studiously and designedly 
departed from in this instance, in order to disguise, not only 
the number of the Frolick’s crew before the action, as well as 
the dreadful loss she sustained, 

“‘ Tt is not attempted to be insinuated,” says the Synopsis, 
“that any of our people had left their quarters that were not 
disabled.” 

It is true that no such insinuation is made by captain 
Jones in his official letters but it is, nevertheless, a fact, that 
the survivors of the Frolick’s crew did quit their quarters and 
go below. When our people first saw the deck of the Frolick, 
nobody remained on it but the seaman at the wheel and three 
officers. If twenty of the crew, as captain Whinyates states, 
remained unhurt, where were they at that time? The truth 
is, they were below, and had broken into the spirit-room; in- 
formation of which being given to one of our officers, a sentinel 
was placed over the room in consequence. 

The last part of the Synopsis I shall notice, is that in 
which the writer is ‘ under the painful necessity,”’ as he af- 
firms, ‘‘of comparing the Americans with the Algerines, be- 
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cause they did not board the Frolick, immediately on running 
upon her.”’ The inference the writer plainly attempts to palm 
upon his readers, is, that the Americans are not only cowardly 
but cruel. The charge of cowardice recoils on himself; for 
if the Americans, who have so frequently beaten the British in 
naval actions, are cowards, what must be those whom they have 
conquered, and what egregious folly it was to make such a 
noise about the capture of the Chesapeake! The charge of 
cruelty, in taking advantage of an enemy whose flag was stil! 
flying, by making the most of a favourable position, is equally 
ridiculous and unsupported. The assertion that the Frolick 
fell on board the Wasp, “very soon after the action commen- 
ced,” is equally unfounded, as this did not occur until the con- 
clusion of the affair, and but one gun was fired into the Frolick 
after the two vessels fell on board each other. By referring 
his readers to the American papers for confirmation of all he 
says, the writer displays the petty art of a disingenuous mind. 
He well knew that few or none of his readers would ever see 
these papers, and very safely made them the foundation of 
statements which never received any support from any Ame- 
rican publication, or any admissions on the part of the Ame- 
vicans. This is a safe way of propagating falsehoods, and 
fully answers every purpose of deception, since it appeals 
confidently to authorities to which his readers can have no 
access, and states facts of which the contradiction will proba- 
bly never be seen by those intended to be made the dupes. 
Nothing can more strikingly indicate the declining state of the 
British navy, once so renowned, than the desperate misrepre- 
sentations and low-bred arts resorted to by “a British naval 
officer,”” to coyer its numerous disgraces and deceive his cre- 
dulous countrymen. fam, &c. 
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OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


OFFICIAL LETTER OF CAPTAIN JONES, REFERRED TO IN THE 
FOREGOING COMMUNICATION. 


New York, 24th November, 1812. 


SiR, 


I were avail myself of the first opportunity of informing you of the occur. 
rences of our cruise, which terminated in the capture of the Wasp, on the 18th 
October, by the Poictiers, of seventy-four guns, while a wreck from damages 
received in an engagement with the British sloop of war Frolick, of twenty-two 
guns, sixteen of them thirty-two pound carronades, four twelve pounders on the 
main deck, and two twelve pound carronades on the top-gallant forecastle, making 
her superior in force to us by four twelve pounders. The Frolick had struck to 
us, and was taken possession of, about two hours before our surrendering to the 
Poictiers. 

We had left the Delaware on the 15th. The 15th had a heavy gale, in 
which we lost our jibboom and two men. Half past eleven, on the night of the 
i7th, in latitude thirty-seven degrees north, longitude sixty-five west, we saw 
several sail, two of them appearing very large. We stood from them some time, 
then shortened sail, and steered the remainder cf the night the course we had 
perceived themon. At day-light, on Sunday the 18th, we saw them ahead—gave 
chase, and soon discovered them to be a convoy of six sail, under the protection 
of a sloop of war, four of them large ships, mounting from sixteen to eighteen guns. 
At thirty-two minutes past eleven, A.M. we engaged the sloop of war, having 
first received her fire, at the distance of fifty or sixty yards, which space we 
gradually lessened, until we laid her on board, after a well supported fire of forty- 
three minutes; and although so near while loading the last broadside that our 
rammers were shoved against the sides of the enemy, our men exhibited the same 
alacrity which they had done during the whole of the action. They immediately 
surrendered upon our gaining their forecastle, so that no loss was sustained on 
either side after boarding. 

Our main topmast was shot away between four and five minutes from the com- 
mencement of the firing,—and falling, together with the main topsail yard, across 
the larboard fore, and fore topsail braces, rendered our head yards unmanageable 
the remainder of the action. At eight minutes the gaft and mizen top gallant 
mast came down; and at twenty minutes from the beginning of the action, every 
brace, and most of the rigging was shot away. A few minutes after separating 
from the Frolick, both her masts fell upon deck; the mainmast going close by 
the deck, and the foremast twelve or fifteen feet above it. 

The courage and exertions of the officers and crew fully answered my ex- 
pectations and wishes. Lieutenant Biddle’s active conduct contributed much to 
our success, by the exact attention paid to every department during the engage- 
ment, and the animating example afforded the crew by his intrepidity. Lieu- 
tenants Rodgers, Booth, and Mr. Rapp, showed, by the incessant fire from their 
divisions, that they were not to be surpassed in resolution and skill. Mr. Knight, 
and every other officer, acted with a courage and promptitude highly honourable, 
and I trust they may be relied on whenever their services may be required. 

I could not ascertain the exact loss of the enemy, as many of the dead lay 
buried under the masts and spars that had fallen on deck, which two hours exer- 
tion had not sufficiently removed. Mr. Biddle, who had charge of the Frolick, 
states, that from what he saw, and from the information of the officers, the num- 
ber of killed must have been abuut thirty, and that of the wounded between forty 
and fifty. Ofthe killed, is her first lieutenant and sailing master,—of the wounded, 
captain Whinyates and the second lieutenant. 


We had five killed and five wounded, as per list. The wounded are reco- 


vering. Lieutenant Claxton, who was confined by sickness, left his bed a littic 
previous to the action; an@ thongh too much indisposed to be at his division, re- 
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mained upon deck, and showed by his composed manner of noticing the incidents, 
that we had lost by his illness the services of a brave oflicer. 


I am, &c. 
JACOB JONES. 
Hon, Paul Hamilton, Secretary of the Navy. 


CAPTURE OF THE FROLICK. 
From the London Gazette, December 26. 


LETTER FROM THE CAPTAIN OF THE FROLICK TO ADMIRAL WARREN. 


His Majesty's ship Poictiers, at sea, October 23. 
Sir, 


Ir is with the most bitter sorrow and distress I have to report to your ex- 
cellency the capture of his majesty’s brig Frolick, by the ship Wasp, belonging to 
the United States of America, on the 18th instant. 

Having under convoy the homeward bound trade from the bay of Honduras, 
and being in latitude thirty-six degrees north, and sixty-four degrees west, on the 
night of the 17th, we were overtaken by a most violent gale of wind, in which 
the Frolick carried away her mainyard, lost her topsails, and sprung the main 
topmast. On the morning of the 18th, as we were repairing the damages sus- 
tained in the storm, and reassembling the scattered ships, a suspicious ship came 
in sight, and gave chase to the convoy. 

The merchant ships continued their voyage before the wind under all sail: 
the Frolick dropt astern, and hoisted Spanish colours, inorder to decoy the stranger 
under her guns, and to give time for the convoy to escape. About ten o’clock, 
both vessels being within hail, we hauled to the wind, and the battle began. The 
superior fire of our guns, gave every reason to expect its speedy termination in 
our favour, but the gaff-head braces being shot away, and there being no sail on 
the mainmast, the brig became unmanageable, and the enemy succeeded in taking 
a position to rake her, while she was unable to bring a gun to bear. 

After laying some time exposed to a most destructive fire, she feli with the 
bowsprit betwixt the enemy’s main and mizzen rigging, still unable to return his 
fire. 

At length the enemy boarded, and made himself master of the brig, every 
individual officer being wounded, and the greater part of the men either killed or 
wounded, there not being twenty persons remaining unhurt. 

Although I shall ever deplore the unhappy issue of this contest, it would be 
great injustice to the merits of the officers and crew, if 1 failed to report that their 
bravery and coolness are deserving of every praise; and [I am convinced, if the 
Frolick had not been crippled in the gale, I should have to make a very different 
report to your excellency. The Wasp was taken, and the Frolick recaptured the 
same afternoon, by his majesty’s ship Poictiers. Being separated from them, I 
cannot transmit at present a list of killed and wounded. Mr. Charles M’Kay, 
the first lieutenant, and Mr. Stephens, the master, have died of their wounds. 


I have the honour to be, Ke. &e. 
T. WHINYATES. 
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DESCRIPTION OF MINORCA. . 
Description of the Island of Minorca, and Port Mahon, the present 
rendezvous of the United States’ squadron in the Mediterranean. 
Compiled from the best authorities. 


Minorca, anciently called Insula Minor, with reference 
to its neighbour Majorca, the largest of the Balearic isles, is 
situated in the Mediterranean sea, in latitude 39° 59’ north, 
and longitude 30° 45’ east, and about fifty miles east of the 
river Ebro, in Spain. It forms part of a circle from south- 
east to north-west, and is about thirteen leagues in length and 
nearly thirty-eight leagues in circumference. The inhabitants 
were anciently celebrated as slingers, whence this group of 
islands acquired the name of Baleares. Minorca was suc- 
cessively possessed by the Carthaginians, the Romans, the 
Vandals, the Moors, the Arragonese and Castilians, the En- 
glish, the French, and the Spaniards. It is surrounded by a 
number of small rocks and islets, and the whole of the south 
side, with very little exception, is level. The air is moist, but 
the soil is naturally dry. The island is divided into districts 
called terminos, the chief towns of which are, Ciudadella; 
Mahon, Alayor, Ferarias, and Mercadal. Its principal ports 
are, Mahon on the east; Fomella on the north; and Ciudadel- 
laonthe west. The latter, which is also known by the name 
of Samna, is the capital, and is a small distance inland, about 
ten or eleven leagues from Mahon. When the island was 
successively possessed by the Carthaginians and Romans, it 
was a place of considerable magnificence, but it has greatly 
declined since, and is now a place of little consequence, its 
port being greatly inferior to that of Mahon. It is merely a 
canal, bounded by rocks. The entrance is difficult, and is 
defended by two large cannon. The city is surrounded partly 
by an old wall of Moorish origin, and partly by one of mo- 
dern construction, formed of bastions, with curtains of hewn 
stone. The streets, like those of most old cities, are narrow, 
and paved with unhewn stone. The most remarkable build- 
ing is a cathedral, flanked with a fine tower, said to be built 
in the third century. The total population of the termino of 
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which Ciudadeila is the capital, probably does not amount to 
eight hundred. 

Port Mahon, where the American squadron has its depot, 
is the capital of the termino of the same name. It is the 
most considerable of the island, containing about sixty tHou- 
sand acres, and is situated on the south-east extremity of Mi- 
norca. Nearly one half the inhabitants of the island reside 
in this termino. ‘The town of Mahon derives its name from 
Mago, the Carthaginian general, who is universally acknow- 
ledged to have been its founder. It stands on a pretty steep 
eminence, at the west side of the harbour, and is a tolerably 
large town, with narrow, ill paved, and crooked streets. The 
fort of St. Philip is near the entrance of the harbour, which it 
entirely commands, being very extensive, of great strength, 
with subterraneous works bomb proof, large magazines, nu- 
merous and well appointed guns, and every thing else neces- 
sary toa complete fortification. Port Mahon is the finest 
harbour in the Mediterranean, about ninety fathoms wide at 
its entrance, but widening into a capacious bay within, and 
extending nearly a league into the island. Beneath the town 
there is a fine quay, one side of which is appropriated to ships 
of war, and furnished with every convenience for repairing ox 
refitting; the other tomerchantmen. ‘The castle of St. Philip 
was esteemed to be impregnable, before the English took it. 
By them it was greatly improved and strengthened; but what- 
ever may be the opinion of its present possessors, experience 
has pretty well demonstrated, that no place can be considered 
impregnable that is not defended by a brave and vigilant gar- 
rison. 

Besides the ports of Ciudadella and Mahon, the most 
remarkable are, Fornella and Adaya. The former is about 
six miles from mount Toro, the highest land on the island, is 
of a circular form, with a narrow entrance towards the south, 
and is capable of containing the largest fleet. It is defended 
by a small square fort, with bastions and fosses, capable ot 
containing about three hundred men. The entrance to the 
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port of Adaya, is hid by high lands, and is only used by fish- 
ermen. Monte Toro, is within a short distance of Mercadal, 
and commands the whole island. Its form is that of the frus- 
trum of acone. Mount St. Agatha is situated N. W. of Mer- 
cadal, and is next in altitude to Monte Toro. On the sum- 
mit is a chapel dedicated to the saint, and held in great vene- 
ration by the people of the island, who are exceedingly su- 
perstitious. The whole of this region is inhabited by shep- 
herds, who-feed their flocks principally on these mountains. 

Minorca is exposed to the north winds, which are unfa- 
vourable to vegetation, but notwithstanding this, snow is sel- 
dom or ever seen there in winter, and the air of spring is de- 
lightfully serene and temperate. The summer is hot and dry, 
and in the autumn there falls a great deal of rain. The 
island is in many parts fertile in vegetation. Its products are 
wheat, barley, and maize—it produces red and white wines 
for exportation—plenty of olive trees are every where seen, 
and oranges, pomegranates, figs, lemons, water-melons, &c. 
together with garden vegetables, are in great plenty. By late 
accounts, the horses, mules, and asses, were estimated at 
2000—the horned cattle at 7000—sheep, goats, and smaller 
animals, at 45,000—and hogs at 10,000. Little poultry is 
raised, but the fish all around the island are excellent, and in 
great abundance. Its natural curiosities are, a grotto called 
La Cava Pevalla, near Ciudadella, and a subterranean lake; 
and its antiquities are Phoenician, Macedonian, Carthaginian, 
Grecian, Roman, and Spanish medals, in gold, silver, and 
bronze, that are sometimes dug up. There are likewise a 
number of sepulchres, vases, lamps, urns, &c. made of red- 
dish earth, with illegible inscriptions. The inhabitants are a 
quiet, peaceable people, attached to their old customs, and 
very ceremonious in their devotions. Minorca exports cheese, 
salt, wax, honey and wine, to the amount perhaps of twenty 
thousand pounds sterling; and receives in return, corn, rice, 
sugar, coffee, brandy, spices, tobacco, linen, fine cloths, 
boards, naval stores, and some little furniture. 

VOL. VII. 63 
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MONUMENT OF LAWRENCE. 

TH1s monument is now erecting in Trinity church. The 
design is simple, and affectingly appropriate. It is a broker 
column of white marble, of the pure Doric, the cap broken off 
and resting on the base. The inscription is, we think, singu- 
larly beautiful, and does great honour to the author, whose 
name we have not heard. It presents a fine contrast to the 
unfeeling and inflated bombast which so often disgraces this 
species of composition, exhibiting a rare specimen of that 
sweet yet dignified simplicity which so well accords with the 
records and the emblems of perishing mortality. The intro 
duction of the dying words of this gallant officer, is in the 


highest degree affecting. 


In Memory of 
Captain JAMES LAWRENCE, 
of the United States Navy, 
Who fell 
on the first day of June, 1813, in thé 23d year 
of his age, 

Yn the action between the frigates Chesapeake and Shannon. 
He distinguished himself on various occasions; 
But particularly when he commanded the 
sloop of war Hornet, 

By capturing and sinking 
His Britannic Majesty’s sloop of war Peacock, 
After a desperate action of 14 minutes. 

His bravery in action, 

Was only equalled by his modesty in triumph, 
And his magnanimity to the 
vanquished. 

In private life, 

He was a gentleman of the most 
generous and endearing qualities. 

And so acknowledged was his public worth, 
That the whole nation mourned his loss; 
And the enemy contended with his countrymen. 
Who most should honour his remains. 


[ON THE REVERSE. | 


The Hero, 

Whose remains are here deposited, 
With his expiring breath, 
Expressed his devotion to his Country. 
Neither the fury of battle; 

The anguish of a mortal wound; 
Nor the horrors of approaching Death, 
Could subdue his gallant spirit. 

His dying words were, 


“DON’T GIVE UP THE SUIP.” 
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A SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF THE LATE CHIEF JUSFICK 
2 PARSONS. 


THERE is no department of knowledge, no pursuit of in- 
tellectual enterprize or industry, which offers in the United 
States such munificent rewards to those who deserve them, as 
the science and practice of thelaw. Wealth, reputation, and 
power, are the splendid prizes held out to incite the candidate 
for forensic eminence. We find, accordingly, that the profes- 
sion of the law has furnished most of the very distinguished 
men of whom our country can boast. While we had no na- 
‘tive poetry of extraordinary excellence, while the muse of 
history was almost silent, and our general literature confined 
to the ephemeral columns of gazettes, our jurisprudence and 
forensic eloquence might vie with those of the most celebrated 
nations. The person whose portrait is exhibited in our pre- 
sent number, stood high among the illustrious lawyers and 
judges of America. We present our readers with a brief 
sketch of his character. It is taken, on the contracted scale 
to which our limits restrict us, from an address delivered to 
the grand jury of the county of Suffolk, soon after his death, 
by his friend and associate, the honourable judge Parker. 

Chief justice Theophilus Parsons was born in February, 
A. D. 1750, and received the rudiments of his education at 
Dummer academy, in his native parish of Byefield, within the 
ancient town of Newbury. His father was minister of that 
parish. His youth was so successfully devoted to study, that 
before he arrived at the age of twenty-one, he had acquired a 
critical knowledge of the LatinandGreek languages, and made 
considerable progress in logic, metaphysics, and the mathema- 
tical sciences. He received the ordinary honours of the univer- 
sity of Cambridge in 1769. He entered upon the study of the 
law under the late judge Bradbury in Falmouth, now Portland, 
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and kept for some time the grammar school in that town. He 
practised law there a few years; but in consequence of the de- 
struction of the town by the British, he retired to the house of his 
father in Newbury, where he met judge Trowbridge, whe had 
sought shelter from the confusion of the times in the same hos- 
pitable mansion. This venerable old man, perhaps the most 
profound common lawyer of. New England before the revolu- 
tion, had pursued his legal studies and disquisitions, long after 
he had ceased to be actively engaged in the profession, and 
had employed himself in composing essays upon abstruse and 
difficult points of law. To have met in a peaceful village, 
secure from the alarms of war, with such a learned instructor, 
fraught with the lore of half a century’s laborious study, and 
willing to communicate what he knew, was to Mr. Parsons a 
most fortunate occurrence. He regarded it as an uncommon 
blessing, and frequently observed that this early interruption 
of his business, which seemed to threaten poverty and mis- 
fortune, was one of the most useful and happy events of his 
life. In about a year from this time he opened his office in 
Newburyport. 

Never was fame more early or more just, than that of 
Parsons as alawyer. At an age when most of the profession 
are but beginning to exhibit their talents and to take a fixed 
rank at the bar, he was confessedly, in point of legal know- 
ledge, among the first of its professors. 

His professional services were generally sought for. In 
his native county, and in the neighbouring state of New Hamp- 
shire, scarcely a cause of importance was litigated in which 
he was not an advocate. His fame had spread from the coun- 
try to the capital, to which he was almost constantly called to 
to take a share in trials of intricacy and interest. Having 
entered upon business early in our revolutionary war, when 


the courts of admiralty jurisdiction were crowded with causes, 
in the management of which he had a large share, he was led 
to study with diligence the civil law, the law of nations, and 
the principles of belligerent and neutral rights. 
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In special pleading, which more than any thing tests the 
learning of a common lawyer, he had then few competitors. 

He possessed the happy talent of penetrating through the 
mass of circumstances which sometimes surround and obscure 
a cause. 

His arguments were directed to the understandings of 
men, seldom to their passions; and yet instances may be re- 
collected, when, in causes which required it, he has assailed 
the hearts of his hearers with as powerful appeals as were ever 
made in the cause of humanity. His great talent was that of 
condensation. He presented his propositions in lucid order, 
drew his inferences with justness, and enforced his arguments 
with a simplicity yet fulness which left nothing obscure or 
misunderstood. 

He had a quick perception of the cardinal points of a 
cause, upon which he poured out the whole treasures of his 
mind, while he rejected al! minor facts and principles from his 
consideration. 

With this fulness of learning and reputation, having had 
thirty-five years of extensive practice in the law, and having 
indeed for the last ten years acted unofficially as judge in many 
of the most important mercantile disputes which occurred in 
Boston, he was, on the resignation of chief justice Dana, ap- 
pointed to preside in the supreme judicial court of Massachu- 
setts; and took his seat accordingly on the first Tuesday of 
July, 1806. This was the first instance of a departure from 
the ordinary rule of succession; and, considering the charac- 
ter and talents of some who had been many years on the bench, 
perhaps no greater proof could be given of his pre-eminent 
legal endowments, than that this elevation should have been 
universally approved. Perhaps there never was a period when 
the regular succession would have been more generally acqui- 
esced ir and yet the departure from it in this instance, was 
every where gratifying. 

The imperfect system of judicature, which had prevailed 
in Massachusetts until about that period, had rendered great 
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tegal abilities requisite to the establishment of a course of pro- 
ceedings, and uniformity of decisions, so necessary to the safe 
and satisfactory administration of justice. ‘There had been no 
history of past transactions preserved by a reporter, the sage 
opinions of departed judges had been lost even from the me- 
mory, and precedents were sought for only in the books of a 
foreign country. The most interesting points of law had been 
settled in the hurry and confusion of jury trials; and conflict- 
ing opinions of judges, arising from pressure of business and 
want of time to deliberate, were adjusted by that body which 
is supposed by the constitution and the laws to be competent 
to try the fact alone. 

But a new era had arisen. A system of jurisprudence, 
assimilated to that of England, but with great improvements, 
had been adopted. Its success however depended much upon 
those who were to administer it. The: appointment of Par- 
sons was therefore hailed by all with the highest approbation. 
His profound learning, his great experience as a practitioner 
of the law in the country and in the capital, and his accurate 
knowledge of forms and practice peculiarly fitted him to take 
the lead in the new order of things: The public expectation 
was not disappointed. The regularity of trials, and the 
promptness and correctness of decisions throughout the com- 
monwealth, soon attested the beneficial effects of a system, 
which he so much contributed to render popular and perma- 
nent. The first six volumes of the reports of the court in 
which he presided, will long endure as a monument of his 
accurate juridical reasonings, and his deep and extensive 
knowledge of the common law, and the constitutions and sta- 
tutes of his country. 

But he possessed other important qualities of an upright 
judge, not exposed to the publiceye. He was a patient and 
diligent inquirer after truth, revolving and revising his own 
opinions, communicating freely to his brethren his own rea- 
sonings, and candidly listening to theirs, suppressing all pride 
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of opinion, and being ready to adopt another’s instead of his 
own, if found more conformable to truth. 

Though fraught with all the technical learning of the bar, 
and accustomed toa strict adherence to rules in his own prac- 
tice, he yet, like lord Mansfield, was averse from suffering 
justice to be entangled in the net of forms; and he, therefore, 
exerted all his ingenuity to support the principles of equity 
and right. # 

In the administration of criminal law, however, he was 
strict, and almost punctilious, in adhering to forms. He re- 
quired of the public prosecutors the most scrupulous exact- 
ness, believing it to be the right, even of the guilty, to be tried 
according to known and practised rules; and that it was a less 
evil for a criminal to escape, than that the barriers established 
for the security of innocence should be overthrown. 

He was a humane judge, and adopted, in its fullest extent, 
the maxim of lord chief justice Hale, that doubts should always 
be placed in the scale of mercy. 

Having thus attempted a sketch of the professional and 
judicial character of chief justice Parsons, his political charac- 
ter requires some attention. 

Although unwilling to take so great a share in public 
councils as his townsmen and the people of his county desired, 
yet on great and solemn occasions, he yielded to the impulse 
of patriotism, and the solicitations of his neighbours, and gave 
his time and talents to the state. Accordingly, in 1779, \he 
became a member of the convention which formed the frame 
of state government for Massachusetts, which has continued 
to the present day. At a time when the people had freed 
themselves from a tyrannical government, when they were held 
together as a body politic by a sense of danger rather than by 
the restraints of law, and when an enthusiastic love of liberty 
was almost universally felt, it was no easy task to introduce 
into the compact vigour enough to prolong its existence beyond 
the time of peril. Parsons was indefatigable in his exertions 
'@ obtain as energetic a system as the people would bear. 
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Many of the most important articles of the constitution were 
of his draught; and those provisions which were the least po- 
pular, such as dignity and power to the executi\ 2, indepen- 
dence to the judiciary, and a separation of the branches of the 
legislative department, were supported by him with great elo- 
quence and force of argument. 

After this constitution had been adopted by the people, 
and had gone into operation, he appeared but seldom in the 
political assemblies of the state. The ordinary business of 
iegislation was not of importance enough in his mind to draw 
him from a profitable pursuit of his profession, which was ne- 
cessary for the support and education of an increasing family. 
Yet when the seeds of disorder sprang up in the community, 
he was again prevailed upon to take a seat in the legislature, 
where his great political knowledge, and his peculiar address, 
contributed largely to the preservation of that constitution he 
had done so much to establish. 

But another great national revolution occurred. The 
constitution of tae United States was presented to the people 
for their approbation, and a convention of delegates from the 
several towns of Massachusetts was assembled to discuss its 
merits, and adopt or reject it. Parsons appeared in this as- 
sembly, the powerful and zealous advocate of the proposed 
plan, as new as it was grand, to unite thirteen sovereign re- 
publics under a single federative government, without endan- 
gering the freedom or independence of any of them, although 
that federative government was to act directly upon the peo- 
ple, and not upon the governments of those states, and was 
vested with the unlimited power of the sword and the purse. 
Parsons was eminently distinguished on this occasion, even 
among such men as Ames, King, Dana, and Strong. This 
finished his political engagements, except some few years in 
the legislature at subsequent periods, when his influence was 
visible; but the subjects in which it was exercised were only 
of erdinary import. 
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But though he was only occasionally engaged as a mem- 
ber of the legislature, he yet was an active observer of public 
measures, and contributed his councils in many of the arrange- 
ments which took place. His political friends frequently 
sought his advice, and they always found him well acquainted 
with passing events, and ready to communicate his opinions. 

In his political, as well as in his jucécial character, there 
was an apparent suddenness of opinion, which at the moment 
seemed precipitancy, but which in most instances was disco- 
vered to be the effect of a rapid process of reasoning, or the 
immediate decision of judgment upon facts and principles 
stored in his memory and always ready for use. Instances 
could be adduced, in which his friends have rejected his 
opinions, from a doubt of their correctness, and yet have been 
brought, by the course of events which he had the sagacity to 
foresee, to the very point from which they had prudently, as 
they thought, receded. 

His private character remains to be briefly exhihited. 
Ile was just, regular, and punctual in his transactions. Sim- 
plicity and order presided over his household; hospitality, 
without ostentation or ceremony, reigned within his mansion. 
Domestic tranquillity and cheerfulness beamed from his coun- 
tenance, and was reflected back upon him from his delighted 
family. It has been the misfortune of many who have been 
devoted to literature, and who have attained great celebrity, 
to have been so much absorbed in grave contemplations as to 


acquire a distaste to those charities of life which are the 


sources of its happiness, or to become insensible to the ordi- 
nary excitements to recreation and pleasure. It was not so 
with Parsons. His conversation could instruct or amuse, as 
times and seasons suited. Neither philosophers nor children 
could leave his society without being improved or entertained. 
Amid the multifarious occupations of his mind, he had still 
found room for the lighter literature, and was ready with his 


critique even upon the ephemeral works of fancy and of taste. 
The more solid productions of polite literature had passed the 
VOL. VII. 64 
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ordeal of his judgment, so that his materials for social con- 
verse were abundant. Indeed, his memory might be consi- 
dered a capacious store house, separated into a multitude of 
apartments, in which principles, facts, and anecdotes were 
laid up according to their classes, marked and numbered, so 
that he could draw them out and appropriate them whenever 
occasion offered. His conversation was illumined with flashes 
of wit and merriment, which captivated his hearers, and ren- 
dered him at the same time an edifying and entertaining com- 
panion. He was accessible, familiar, and communicative, a 
patron of literature and literary men, a warm friend to the 
clergy and to the institutions of religion and learning, and an 
admirer and promoter of merit among the young. He was not 
an avaricious man, for, afier a long life of labour in a lucra- 
tive profession, he left no greater estate than is frequently ac- 
cumulated by a prudent and respectable tradesman. 

His attainments in classical literature were great. The 
late Mr. John Luzac, professor of Greek in the university of 
Leyden, spoke of him as a “ giant in Greek criticism,” as his 
professional admirers styled him “ the giant of the law.””? He 
loved, and occasionally cultivated the mathematical sciences. 
The learned and modest Bowditch, in his practical navigator, 
speaking, on the subject of lunar observations, of a method of 
correcting the apparent distance of the moon from the sun, 
acknowledges that it is an improvement on Witchell’s method, 
in consequence of a suggestion from judge Parsons. When 
fatigued with the labour of deep legal research, he would often 
amuse himself, as he called it, with mathematical calculations, 
or relax his mind by the perusal of some popular and interest- 
ing novel. 

He lived to the age of sixty-three years; a long life for 
such a man, whose mind had been so active, and whose body 
had seldom been in exercise.; He made a public profession 
of his belief in the christian revelation: his was the belief of 
a strong mind, unebscured by superstition, and undisturbed by 
the apprehensions of death. It was declared repeatedly in 
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the best state of his health, and confirmed in the serene con- 
iemplation of his expected change. 

He died on the 30th of October, 1813, at his house in 
Boston, in the strength of his understanding, and the zenith of 
his reputation; and on the Tuesday following his remains were 
entombed, accompanied by a long procession of relatives and 
friends. The general sense of the public loss in the death of 
this learned jurist, exemplary magistrate, and sincere chris- 
tian, alike honourable to the community and to the deceased, 
was shown in the unanimous act of the legislature, directing 
the secretary of the commonwealth to request of the honourable 
judge Parker a copy of that part of his charge to the grand 
jury of the county of Suffolk, “* wherein he delineated the cha- 
racter of the late venerated chief justice Parsons,”? and to 
cause it to be inserted in the next volume of the reports.* 


In a note annexed to judge Parker’s published address, 
he states the following circumstances: 

About three months before the chief justice died, I had a con- 
versation with him upon the subject of the christian religion, and 
particularly upen the proofs of the resurrection contained in the 
New Testament. He told me, that he felt the most perfect satis- 
faction on that subject; that he had once taken it up with a view 
to ascertain the weight of the evidence by comparing the accounts 
given by the four evangelists with each other; and that from their 
agreement in all substantial and important facts, as well as their 
disagreement in minor circumstances—considering them all as 
separate and independent witnesses, giving their testimony at dif- 
ferent periods, he beiieved that the evidence would be considered 
perfect, if the question was tried at any human tribunal. 

A similar conversation was held by him with the rey. Mr. 
Thacher during his late sickness, through the whole of which he 
evinced a patience and resignation, which, considering his extreme 
nervous irritability and apprehensions of disease, when in his best 
state of health, can be accounted for only by the enlightened and 
satisfactory hopes he entertained of a happy immortality. 


“See Massachusetts’ Reports, vol. 10, p. 572. 
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The Colonial Policy of Great Britain, considered with relation 
io her Norih American Provinces, and West India Posses- 
sions; wherein the dangerous tendency of American Compe- 
tition is attempted to be developed, and the necessity of re- 
commencing a Colonial System on a vigorous and extensive 
Scale, exhibited and defended; with Plans for the promotion 
of Emigration, and Strictures on the Treaty of Ghent. Ry 
a British Traveller. 8vo. pp. 238. 


[From the Critical Review. } 


We are glad to have an opportunity of selecting from an English periodi- 
cal publication, an answer to the execrable work of an English writer, hostile te 
the peace, reputation and prosperity of our country. 


Ar no period within our recollection, could a book, hold- 
ing forth and defending the ill-imagined and impracticable 
system delincated in this bad- spirited volume, have appeared 
with less chance of establishing its immoral doctrines, or even 
of procuring for thema patient disc ussion, than the year 1616. 
Inthat golden era of ministerial pr osperity, when! Napoleon oc- 
cupied the throne of Europe, and was daily drawing the lines 
of circumvallation closer round the shores of England: s—wher 
the “ Empress of the Seas” had, by her singular policy to- 
wards the Attantic Rervenic, forced the deeply- -injured ci- 
tizens of her ear ims and p eaceful commonwealths to ap- 
peal to the sword;—when a apirit of aversion against France, 
and every country whom it pleased the “ great nen” of Eng- 
land to represent combined with her in plan, principle, and 
interest, was carefully cherished;—when an occasional advan- 
iage In Spain, 1, or the capture of a West India island, sufficed to 
inflame the mind of the populace, and set them raving about 
Talavera and Salamanca, with a gre ater degree of frenzy than 
their forefathers indulged in the days of Blenheim and La 
Hogue; and lastly, when nineteen blockheads out of twenty, 
talked in a bagel style concerning the conquest of America; 
and solaced themselves by such silly pratile for the unprece- 
dented expenditure required for the prosecution of their mag- 
nanimous wars:—why, aye, in those bewitched and bewitching 
days, a pretty, well-printed book againstour American brethren 
rel sounding with all sorts of virtuous devices to increase the 
resentment already entertained against us by the republic, 


g 
highly seasoned in every page with bombastic compliments to 
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English heroism, and on the other hand, plentifully intersper- 
sed with malignant, stupid abuse against the states, would, we 
think, have been received with rapture by all the aged dames 
and vieux garcons of the kingdom,—tea-table and card-table 
would have been enlivened by the sagacious observations and 
diffusive rhetoric of those venerable worthies; and we think it 
perfectly consistent with the prevalent mania ‘of those curious 
times, that such a person as the author before us should have 
been looked up to as a most surprising gentleman, and that 
his political theories should have been regarde d with a vene- 
ration equal to that once paid to ‘Thomas Aquinas. But our 
hero is, we think, utterly in an error, if he suppose for a mo- 
ment that his patriotic labours to kindle war between her and 
the republic, enjoy any thing like the same chance of success 
which they would in the course of the unfortunate period to 
which we have reluctantly turned our contemplation. Mad- 
men, in the hour of their frenzy, are sure to adopt with fury 
all expedients that strike them as likely to injure their sup- 
posed enemies, thoughtless whether or not themselves are lia- 
ble to sufler by their use, calamities greater than any they 
have it in their power to wreak upon their imaginary foes. 
But when a lucid interval permits them to comprehend the 
bitter truth—and when they have sense and leisure to under- 
stand how little evil they have been able to inilict on the ob- 
jects of their rage, and how grievously they themselves have 
suffered by the furious exertions of their delirious hostility,— 
and when, besides, they are rendered fully conscious of the 
debility superinduced by such a wrec kless expenditure of 
strength, it is to be presumed that from every consideration 
suggested by returning wisdom, (laying aside the dictates of 
morality, since it is unnecessary to provide more causes than 
are adequate to the effect, and that it is the most unlikely thing 
we can suppose, to imagine that the conduct which is prompted 
only by feebleness and inability, can have any pretensions to 
a feeling of rectitude) they will comport themselves towards 
those w hom they have offended, in such a manner, and exhi- 
bit such evident tokens of contrition for their recent misbeha- 
viour, as shall, at least, give them a chance of pardon. 

The whole and avowed object of this writer, is to promote 
the adoption of a plan on the part of England, that will, he 
conceives, go nigh to the ruin of American industry, and de- 
prive her, by means which, were they not happily impractica- 
ble, would yet be utterly ab horrent, by reason of their iniquity, 
of that vast trade which has seas secured to her, partly by 
her geographical position, partly by the perseverance and ac- 
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tive, adventurous disposition of her free and enterprising ci- 
tizens. After a long extract (see Preface) from the able tract 
of M. 'Talleyrand on America, in which that reverend person 
descants upon the prodigious advantages that would accrue to 
France by obtaining the mastery of the Mississippi navigation, 
the worthy author proceeds thus:— 


“ This region, so valuable, has been transferred from one deadly 
rival of this country to another; whose inclinations and opportu- 
nities assume a more tremendous character than the former; whose 
restless hatred and ambition is in consequence rendered compara- 
tively impotent; but which, at the same time, has given to the lat- 
ter a source of power not to be viewed without the greatest con- 
cern; and our government tamely looking.on, while the United 
States most fraudulently took possession ‘of this fine country, in 
trust for Napoleon; being the first step of a projected concert 
between the ruler of France, and the American government, for 
depriving Great Britain of her Canadian territories. By this 
strange imbecility on our part, we have permitted a source of the 
most stable greatness to pass from our hands; the value of which to 
us must have been greatly enhanced by its contiguity to our West 
Indian islands; by its being the key to the rich: and fertile plains 
of the Ohio and Mississippi; by the avenue it would open for our 
manufactures into one of the most populous and wealtiy of all the 
Spanish colonies;—but most of all, by the command this would 
have given us, in union with the Canadas, over the United States, 
which would then have been surrounded by British power, and the 
whole length of internal frontier open at all times to the admission 
of our merchandize.” 


So all that we have got to do is to go to war immediately, at 
the rate of about three millions and a half sterling per month, 
actual cost, and consent to the cessation of our American 
trade for an indefinite period, and the endurance of all the 
incalculable evils and distress consequent to hostilities with 
nearly the whole of our remaining customers, a and the creation 
of an eternal and implacable animosity against us, in the hearts 
of our American brethren, teaching them to couple instinctive- 
ly the name of Britain with that of enem ry;—and all for what? 
To wrest from the republic a territory incorporated with her 
own, by all the solemnities of a treaty; a territory, of the ad- 
vantages of which, to herself, she shows a thorough compre- 
hension; in the peopling of which she is systematic ally and 
wisely assiduous; which, in fine, from its naval facilities, she 
prizes as one of the chief organs of her certain crandeur, and 
for which, rather than relinquish it, she would wage unceasing 
war. On the insurmountable obstacles attending the realiza- 
tion of any plan on our part to obtain the command of the 
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Mississippi, we conceive it perfectly unnecessary. to expati- 
ate;—but, granting that we had obtained it, how are we to 
keep it?—Fortified places there are scarcely any; and how 
should we manage for provisions?—The cultivation of the im- 
mense regions through which the Mississippi pours his majes- 
tic. waters, does not amount to that carried on in the smallest 
of the English counties; and we should be somewhat surpri- 
sed, if we were told that its inhabitants, even under the very 
liberal system acted upon by the republic, would equal, years 
hence, the population of Wales. As rationally might we in- 
dulge the notion of commanding the Senegal or the Niger, as 
of becoming the sovereigns of the “ American Nile.” If we 
had it, we could not retain it, even on the supposition of our 
being unmolested by the States;—but when we know that they 
would be at war with us for ever, rather than resign their un- 
questionable right to its possession, it really becomes foolish 
to doubt, for an instant, that to attempt such a design as is 


covertly hinted at by our author, would be the extremity ot 


political madness. 

We have refrained from noticing the verbiage with which 
the above extract abounds, or those sentences, in which the 
author talks about the restless hatred and ambition of France. 
as directed against this country, and insinuates that the Uni- 
ted States are not less distinguished by their animosity and 
ambition; for were we to observe upon a tythe of the language 
of this kind contained in the book, we should not have room 
left to remark upon any of the material parts descanted upon 
by the author. Abuse of all nations but their own has long 
been the privilege of British writers:—it would have been 
vastly impudent in Louis the Fourteenth to have attempted to 
restore the Stuarts .o the throne of England; but it is very 
proper that his Britannic majesty should lead back the de- 
scendants of that person into the metropolis of France, and 


force upon the French people as a ruler the natural enemy of 


his own family and country;—and,: lastly, it is vastly wise, 
and no less dignified in the gentleman now before our tribu- 
nal, to anathematise the ambition of the United States, and in 
the same breath, inform us how very proper it would be in us 
to appropriate to ourselves a part of their dominions; but it 
would be truly abominable, and even wicked, in her citizens 
to covet the possession of Canada. 

For the political opinions of this gentleman, we only feel a 
compassion, which makes us right glad that he has refrained 
from putting his name to his book;—for the tone of irritation 
in which he speaks of the republicans, we were prepared.— 
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30, We may suppose, were our readers:—the rivalship of con- 
tending nations, and the impulse, whether right or wrong we 
do not “stop to inquire, of nationality, will, we are aware, al- 
-most always carry a man blind-fold into the most mischievous 
conceits; but we were, we confess, completely taken by sur- 
prise, when we perused the following passage:— 


“Tt is indeed much to be regretted, that government, in order 
to obtain more accurate information, does not employ SEcrEe'r 
I.;MIssARIES. An intelligent active man, who might visit a colony, 
or the United States, as a mere traveller, would prove of the great- 
est service to Great Britain; farnielied with credentials to show, 
in cases of necessity only, and funds which would be comparatively 
trifling, to defray his expenses. He might mix in various socie- 
ties, inspect the forts, sea-ports, &c. without exciting the least 
suspicion; and thus communicate to the government at home the 
fac-similies of the real state of things abroad, which neither an 
accredited agent, or (707) any person in his suit, could ever pos- 
sess. Persons in abundance could be selected from the middle 
class of society, who, for a slender travelling stipend, and a trifling 
remuneration for their time and labour, might prosecute the neces- 
sary inquiries, and do the business most effectually.” 


Good God! are we then really such an unprincipled and 
vile-bearted nation as the above atrocious proposition takes it 
for granted we are? Js our government conducted ona sys- 
tem so fundamentally hostile to all the ordinances of morality, 
as that any individual shall pare to breathe in its ears such 
devilish counsel? Does this wretched man desire to behold 
his country paying such baleful homage to the arch-enemy of 
mankind, and without securing the wages, perform the drudge- 
ry of sin? And can it be, that it would please this unhappy 
person to see her embrace measures so inexpressibly wicked 
as to rouse all the nations of the earth against her, with the re- 
solution of putting her down, and extinguishing her very name, 
as an abomination too great to be endured? A paragraph 
ike the above we have never, and we rejoice to say it, been 
shocked with in any volume issuing from a British press: it 
delights us again to know that the spirit of our constitution 
will never permit the secure practice of the infamous system 
uow for the first time broached in the indignant hearing of the 
i’nglish public;—we cannot sufficiently express our thanks to 
that gracious Providence who has hitherto spread before us 
the shield of his omnipotence, and enveloped us in the mantle 

f his merey, that not only has he, by the intellectual keen- 
ness and penetration with which it hath pleased him to endow 
the GREAT NaTION against whom it is proposed to adopt these 
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indescribably vicious measures, rendered their execution futile, 
and, we might say, impossible, but cast the hearts of English- 
men in a mould utterly incompatible with principles of such 
extreme turpitude. The wonder is not that neither among the 
‘¢ middle,” nor any other class of the British people, it would 
be easy to find “in abundance” persons sufficiently depraved 
to take upon themselves the odious office of professional spies, 
but that there should exist among us any individual so loose 
and licentious in his moral system as to entertain such crimi- 
nal notions, and so unprecedentedly audacious as to present 
them in print to those whom he insults with the name of coun- 
trymen. Mark, too, the cruel and insidious blow he aims at 
that bedy of the community, whose integrity it is of the deep- 
est importance to preserve sound and untaint. ‘ Persons in 
abundance might be selected from the mipDLE class of society, 
who, for a slender stipend, and a trifling remuneration for their 
time and labour, could prosecute the necessary inquiries, and do 
the business most effectually.”? We trust that this is an asper- 
sion onthe character of this country, altogether as unfounded as 
it is execrable;—persons of depraved habits and morals are, 
is is true, to be found in every nation, men, “ who, for a slen- 
der stipend, and a trifling remuneration,” would infract every 
law human and divine, and who, wherever the work of wicked- 
ness were to be performed, ‘ would do the business most 
effectually.””, We have no doubt of this bad person’s large 
and intimate acquaintance with whatever number of such in- 
dividuals may have fallen to the lot of England:—but we im- 
plore him to rest satisfied with his present circle of friendships, 
and to discontinue his efforts for the universal corruption of 
his countrymen. The contagion is, at present, confined within 
a narrow and congenial field, and the healthy atmosphere of 
the surreunding districts is not permitted to be contaminated 
by the foul blasts and foetid vapours which exhale from its 
baneful soil. 

Though we can scarcely suppose that our readers, after 
this example of the author’s detestation of English principles, 
and cordial antipathy to all measures not assimilating them- 
selves with a system destructive of British honour and pros- 
perity, can feel very strongly inclined to become farther 
acquainted with such a bad book, we shall yet beseech their 
patience for a few more extracts, simply to show them the 
wretched arts played off by the author for the purpose of 
creating an interminable and ruinous war with the American 
republic. 
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“ Ambition and the lust of dominion characterize the republicans 
of America. An ardent desire to extend their sway over every 
part of the continent, and to extirpate all authority but their own, 
has strongly marked their public acts, manifesting itself even in 
their favourite toasts and sentiments. In short, it is the darling 
object of the whole nation, which sooner or later may be gratified, 
if we neglect to strengthen Canada, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, but not otherwise. 

“Inflated with partial successes on the ocean, their national 
vanity displayed itself in the most extravagant eulogies on the su- 
perior skill and prowess of their seamen. This theme was loudly 
touched by the federal party. A navy had long been an unpopular 
measure; the ruling faction had neglected and opposed its forma- 
tion: the federalists alone saw the vast importance of a naval 
power, and were the original founders of it. This circumstance 
ought to be particularly considered by the British public, because 
those have been esteemed friends, who were in fact the most dan- 
gerous foes. 

“ At the present period the federalists and democrats coincide 
in the full persuasion of the declining state of the British naval 
power, and of the brilliant destinies now awaiting their own; ex- 
pecting to devest the parent of her trophies, and to annihilate her 
commerce as well as her navy, at a period not far distant! Various 
circumstances have contributed to flatter them into this opinion. 
Great Britain has been fondly designated “ @ magnificent but sink- 
ing vessel.” This will prove delusive, if they by whom she 1s 
directed exert those energies and that ability they soamply possess: 
on the contrary, she shall ride safely amidst contending storms, till 
her glories shall be merged only in the last, the general convul- 
sion, while she has existed to dispense peace and beneficence te 
every shore.” 


‘¢ Ambition and the lust of dominion,”’ do not ** characterise 
the republicans of America,” in a greater degree, assuredly, 
than the slaves of absolute monarchies, or the subjects of limit- 
ed sovereigns. The titled villein of a Tzar of Muscovy 1s, 
to say the least, ‘‘ characterised” as violently by the passion 
of widening his master’s despotic sway, as is the patriot of 
America and friend of the world, by the desire of extending 
the blessings of his admirable government over as large a tract, 
and to as considerable a portion of the human species as pos- 
sible. If the converse of this be the fact, we confess ourselves 
completely at a loss to account for the immense increase of 
the Muscovite dominions since the reign of Peter Romanof, 
the repeated and unprovoked wars with the Porte, the butch- 
ery of Ismail, and the nefarious partition of Poland. ‘ Ambi- 
tion and lust of dominion,”? should not have been lightly im- 
parted to the United States by the subject of a monarchy, 
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whose possessions in Asia are the fruits of that glorious spirit. 
‘¢ An ardent desire to extend their sway’’ as wide as possible 
has manifested itself among all the nations and in all the go- 
vernments of which mention is made in historical record;—and 
assuredly this reproach of ambition comes with a decidedly 
bad grace from the lip or pen of an Englishman, who cannot, 
if he would, conceal from himself the lamentable fact, that of 
all the nations of whom he has ever read or heard, his own is 
the most conspicuous for an unquenchable thirst of dominion, 
and that in the mischievous disposition so ‘ manifested,’’ and 
the desire she is unceasingly tormented with of interfering with 
the concerns of other nations, she should and will be taught to 
look for the causes of her present condition. 

We extract the following remarks of this gentleman ‘“ on 
the respective natures of British and American warfare, and the 
necessity of anticipating hostile operations.” 


“ As one war with America. which originated partly in French 
policy, has recently terminated, and as others, from various causes, 
may be expected to arise, a few remarks on the mode of American 
warfare may not be impertinent. Its peculiarities being deve- 
loped, means may be taken to prevent a recurrence of the disasters 
which characterized the contest, and which unhappily gave the 
enemy plausible ground to boast of their superior courage and abi- 
lity; though the cause might be soon discovered, since a _ radical 
difference, in the war maxims, and conduct of the British and 
Americans is obvious, and will be found to embrace generally the 
following particulars: 

“First, The British scrupulously regard the point of honour, 
while the Americans hold whatever is expedient, to be also law- 
ful, imitating, in this respect, the French. Secondly, The British 
maintain a strict discipline; which, though it be carried to excess, 
restrains the brutal licentiousness of victorious soldiers: the Ame- 
ricans, on the contrary, cannot enact, much less enforce, laws 
authorizing severity of discipline. Hence licentiousness being 
tolerated, plunder is connived at, with all its concomitants.— 
Thirdly, In the British army, not only obedience to, but respect 
for officers is maintained; while, in the American, the soldier is a 
companion for his officer. Fourthly, The British soldier, unless 
from patriotism, is without any strong inducement to fight. When 
discharged, and unless his wounds entitle him to a pension, he is 
not sure of a recompense; hence,’ when he discevers that the 
Americans, besides their usual pay, &c. give to every private, on 
his discharge, three hundred acres of land, this not only damps his 
loyalty; but he is under the strongest temptation to desertion.— 
Fifthly, The military evolutions of the British are well adapted 
to European countries, comparatively clear of wood, but are in a 
oreat measure uscless in the wilder parts of America; hence, 
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while particular posts on the frontiers should be invested, the war 
ought to be carried into the heart of the cleared parts of the 
country. On the contrary, the American tactics are simple and 
rude; efficient only on the frontier, where their militia can defend 
a post, or practise a surprise to advantage——Sixthly, In naval 
affairs, the British have long rejected the use of other missiles 
than round and grape; while the Americans use langridge, com- 
posed of old knife-blades, copper nails, glass, buck-shot, &c.; 
also, crow-bars, chain-shot, bar-shot, and various other kinds.— 
Seventhly, The British, in consequence of having employed their 
large navy for so long a period, at the commencement of the late 
war, could not man their ships to the full complement; and even 
the major part of them not being ordinary seamen; while the Ame- 
ricaiis not only took care to select able seamen, but almost doubled 
the usual complement, and appointed miscreant deserters for 
quarter-gunners, boatswains, &c.—Eighthly, The British being 
in the habit of rather under-rating their force in guns, the Ame- 
ricans improved on this circumstance, and enlarging the dimen- 
sions of their vessels, rated them low: and though their guns 
were rated as British, they were really of French calibre.—Lastly, 
The British, at the commencement of the war, were elate with 
victory, too confident of success; and by despising the force of 
the enemy, gave him a decided advantage, which by the Ameri- 
cans was carefully improved. The more thinking part among 
them, even before the war commenced, anticipated success, which 
they grounded on the neglect observable in the preparations on 
the part of the British. When the Guerriere was defeated, the 
ease with which the victory was obtained, excited surprise; but 
when a second and a third British frigate were captured, the im- 
pression of positive superiority over us, was forcibly made on the 
public mind. 

‘There were opportunities of bringing the late war to an end, 
without compromising either our national character or interest: 
these, however, were not only*neglected, in consequence of those 
fatal prepossessions already named, but the general disasters of 
the war must be attributed to the same source. New Orleans, 
even according to the opinion of American officers, might have 
been captured with the greatest ease, during the first year of the 
war; but, by giving time to fortify what was truly a defenceless 
coast, we, in fact, deprived ourselves of that important posses- 
sion. By displaying a large force, and an injudicious mock bom- 
bardment of Stonington, we excited contempt and indignation.” 


“The British scrupulously regard the point of honour.” As 
a proof of this fact, we suppose the author of this brochure will 
request us to recollect the tate of Washington; and gravely in- 
form us that the destruction of the civil buildings, and un- 
military edifices of an enemy’s city, is an undeniable demon- 
stration of a scrupulous regard for the ‘ point of honour.” 
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The observations on the utility of “discipline,” when applied 
to bodies of men who practise war as a trade, but when the 
necessity of its introduction in the ardent ranks of patriots com- 
bating for the maintenance of their rights and independence, is 
argued, we conceive sucha presumption on the part of him who 
presumes, to be a gross mistake, perhaps a designed mistate- 
ment of the exceeding difference between a regular and paid 
army, and those irregular, but in the long run, invincible 
assemblages of men, who have no reward to look to but the 
safety and the thanks of their country. The regular soldier has 
all his sympathies necessarily diverted out of their ordinary 
ehannel;—the professional practice of war dries up in time the 
sources of compassion, and obedience to the command of his 
officer is the only check upon the artificial and habitual ferocity 
of the soldier. Ifa regular army be a necessary institution, 
discipline is absolutely indispensable to ameliorate the evils that 
would universally arise from the uncontrolled indulgence of the 
military disposition. But where individual safety, and an en- 
larged and generous comprehension of the interests and dan- 
gers of a country are the sole stimulants in the breasts of her 
sons;—when her native and unhired defenders rally themselves 
round her sacred standard, war, with such an army as this, be- 
ing the result of necessity, and not of choice and long practice, 
will not run the hazard of having its fair and honourable fea- 
tures obscured by the clouds of dishonour, nor will the triumphs 
of such an array of bold and unsullied spirits be polluted with 
the licentiousness attendant upon the existence and victories of 
regular armies. 

The charge of encouraging desertion from British ships of 
war, is one that it has long been in vogue to advance against 
the Rerustic, and inall probability it is one that her citizens 
would retort upon us with equal vehemence; but what excites 
our surprise is the fact, so repeatedly and mournfully insisted 
upon, that ‘ British seamen’ po desert.—How is this? We 
have always been eager to believe that the condition was too 
happy, and enviable, to allow their entertaining, for a moment, 
the notion of quitting the service of old England. There cer- 
tainly must be some mystery in this with which we are unac- 
quainted. Is the pay better?—No! this can never be—the 
United States, able to afford higher wages than England.— 
England who has not yet a national debt of much above nine 
hundred millions sterling, and is contemplating a peace esta- 
blishment to the amount of thirty millions per annum—scarcely 
the interest of three hundred millions more-—oh, no! this is 
ludicrous. Is the rREatmeENT better? This we cannot bring 
ourselves to credit—the wholesome pisctpLine of an English 
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man of war is, indubitably, more attractive to the mind of the 
sailor than the system of the Americans, who, ‘on the contrary 
cannot enact, much less enforce, laws authorizing severity of 
discipline.”? What is it, then, that induces our brave mari- 
ners to flock in such crowds round the flag of the Repusuic? 
We must leave the solution of this enigma to persons of supe- 
rior ingenuity to that possessed by ourselves, or who may hap- 


pen to be in the secret. 


“The British, at the commencement of the war, were elate 
with victory; too confident of success; (very true) and by de- 
spising the force of the enemy, gave him a decided advantage, 
which by the Americans was carefully.improved.’? Was this 
the case with the expedition of sir G. Prevost? Yet what En- 
glishman can reflect, without shame, on an enterprise in which 
above twelve thousand British troops were compelled to retreat 
before as many hundred raw American militia-men? Was this 
the case at New Orleans? Yet with what other feelings than 
those of disgrace can we, do we, recall the remembrance of that 
fatal conflict—and the repulse of English veterans by the bush- 
fighters and riflemen of Kentucky? 

The mixture of truth with error in the following passages, 
would be amusing enough, were we not feelingly, most feel- 


' ingly, convinced of the facts which the opening sentences con- 


tain. 


“‘ Her proportion of poor’’ (the poor of England) “is very large, 
whose necessities even her immense weaith, flowing so copiously 
through innumerable channels, can scarcely supply. Frequent wars 
have loaded her with taxes, and increased the poverty of some, 
while others, by their means, have been raised to high dignities and 
great wealth. It must, however, be confessed, that the condition of 


_ the poor has notimproved in the same proportion as that of the rich; 


yet these differences arise from causes inherent and direct, not 
from combinations of the rich to oppress the poor, as some ima- 
gine, and as the Americans attempt to prove. From this state of 
things arise effects equally beneficial and injurious. The number of 
poor diminishes the price of labour, and thereby benefits the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing interests; and the numbers whom a 
smal] bounty will induce to enlist, give facilities for warlike ope- 
rations, without which they could not be carried on. But, in op- 
position to this, paupers and depredators increase, and the poor 
are compelled to emigrate to those countries where greater advan- 
tages are expected to be obtained. 

“ No people know the origin of property better than the Ame- 
ricans: none have it so immediately before their eyes. Not only 
have they hewed it from their forests, but they have expelled 
thence the native proprietors. And if the white Americans claim 
absolute right to lands obtained from the aborigines by treaty, or 
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force of arms; if the richer Americans amass property, to the 
exclusion of the poor;—with what countenance can they accuse 
the opulent in Britain of tyranny and oppression, merely because 
they apply their property agreeably to the dictates of their own 
minds? Ifthe poor in this country are debarred the possession of 
land, the wants of the rich furnish them with employment. But 
certainly when the numbers overflow, care should be taken to 
remove the willing superfluity, by the colonization of foreign 
possessions, where they may take root and flourish, and eventu- 
ally prove of the greatest utility to the parent country. Tor 
want of due attention to this point, great numbers of British sub- 
jects, disaffected to the government, or borne down by adverse 
circumstances, have sought the shores of independent America. 
The long continuance of a state of war in Europe, has greatly 
contributed to swell tbe lists of emigrants, who, carrying with 
them their arts and collective experience, have increased both the 
numerical force and the political importance of the American 
states, beyond all precedent. To this have been added, the ad- 
vantages of neutral commerce, when all Europe were engaged in 
war; the connivance of the British to (az) an illicit intercourse 
with their colonies; and the increased demand for American 
flour;—a fortunate concurrence of events, which have so contri- 
buted to their greatness, since their disunion with the British em- 
pire, that it is not surprising that the people should be elated, 
and draw comparisons to the disadvantage of other nations.” 


“ The Americans, it seems, are well acquainted with the 
origin of property”’—and they are not less versed in the 
knowledge of its worth—a species of information in which the 
people of this country, are, we take it, as deficient as could 
well be bat i in such a “‘thinki ing’? nation. The Americans 
could give them some very useful hints upon this topic, and 
put them in a way to save some few millions annually. 

The following is a pretty strong instance of the manner in 
which this anonymous writer falsifies the facts which he brings 
forward, and the audacity with which he is in the habit of wan- 
tonly defaming our transatlantic brethren. 


‘“ When Napoleon’s ambition was apparent, the allies declared 
they could not treat with him, nor with any of his family. And 
if no peace with him could be regarded as permanent, so, by 
parity of reason, must that just concluded with the United States, 
be received in the same light. Foras the democratic government 
is notoriously influenced by Buonapartean politics, and as it has 
for the sole purpose of serving him, declared one war, under 
every aes of rashness and presumption, unprovided with 
funds, with a dubious, defective, and untried force, do these cir- 
cumstances give us reason to expect greater sincerity, more pru- 
dence, and love of concord for the future?—more especially, as 
the objects of the gevernment have been advanced, hestile experi- 
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ments successfully made, even war itself rendered instrumental in 
the promotion of native manufactures, and the nation elated with 
victory? What bond of security, then, and of lasting amity, can 
there be in the treaty which has been recently concluded?— 

“ With regard to commissioners, is it not surprising that this 
country could not appoint men thoroughly acquainted with Aime- 
rican affairs? No doubt lord Gambier, and his worthy coadju- 
tors, acted from the dictates of honour and benevolence; but 
were they competent to the task of negotiating with such shrewd, 
not to say subtle men, as Bayard and Gallatin?—for, as in the 
treaty of 1783, so in the present instance, the British delegates 
have been foiled by American sophistry. It is much to be regretted 
that some native of the provinces, was not added to the list of 
British negotiators, as many gentlemen of superior talents, might 
have been really obtained from either of the colonies. Our in- 
terests would then have been ascertained, and as certainly de- 
fended. The author feels assured, that ignorance, and not con- 
scious weakness, swayed our councils in the signature of the 
treaty. The spirit of that part of it, at least, which relates to the 
boundaries, is founded on the American claims, established by the 
treaty of 1783. The arrangements made on the late occasion, re- 
late to surveying this frontier, and ascertaining with precision, 
its exact geographical limits, in order to prevent disputes in future. 
{n ordinary cases this would be just and equitable on both sides; 
but it must be recollected, that although disputes had arisen on 
this subject, it was not even a collateral cause of the war: on the 
contrary, the United States commenced hostilities for the real, 
though concealed, purpose of wresting Canada from Great Bri- 
tain altogether. It was this circumstance a/one that produced the 
war vote in congress: and, therefore, sanctioned a departure from 
terms of reciprocity, and the enforcement of measures necessary 
to the security and repose of those provinces, against which the 
cnemy’s force was directed, The ostensible motives assigned by 
the American government for the declaration of war, such as the 
establishment of sailors’ rights and a free trade, &c. were rather 
political engines, employed to gain popularity, than real causes of 
hostility. Subjects calculated to inflame the public mind were 
forced into notice, and commented on with the utmost malignity 
and virulence; false statements, and even palpable absurdities, 
were assiduously propagated, both by newspapers, and various 
other means: and it is a fact, worthy the serious consideration of 
Britons, because it develops, in some measure, the deadly rancour 
of the ruling party, and the dangerous principles of American 
policy, that these injurious comments and assertions were in- 
tended to shake the loyalty of British seamen, whom they design- 
edly hold up, as being at present no better than degraded slaves.” 


Ve gladly close our remarks upon this noxious book. Our 
We gladly 
report of its contents will, we are persuaded, deter all good 
men from wishing to peruse it further. 





LORD BYRON’S SIEGE OF CORINTH, NC. 52 


The Siege of Corinth,a Poem. Parvisina, a Poem. 
[From the Monthly Review. } 


THoveu lord Byron has not chosen to give his name to 
these poems, the public cannot entertain any doubt of their 
legitimacy; since, in addition to the voice of report and the 
testimony of the publisher in the advertisements of the work, 
sufficient internal evidence of the fact is furnished not only by 
the general style and character of the compositions, but by 
various particular expressions and references contained in 
them. Nor do we see any sufficient ground for supposing (and 
this is the most material point to the reader) that the circum- 
stance, to which we have alluded, has arisen from any con- 
sciousness of inferiority in these compared with his lordship’s 
former productions: because, even if they should be judged to 
contain nothing quite equal to the best parts which might be 
selected from their predecessors, they possess the same vigor- 
ous conception, and brilliant and successful elicitation, w hich 
have been by general consent ascribed to lord Byron’s muse. 

On the general merits and defects of this noble author’s 


oetr y we have had SO many OD} Jortunitles of expre ssing our 
Y Op} 


opinion, that we shall not on the present occasion detain our 


readers with any such discussion. It will only be necessary 


to repeat that the greatest merit of the writer consists in his 
skill in dissecting the human character, and in drawing and 
contrasting the ef fiects of the more violent passions; wh ile his 
most gencral faults are a want of variety, a perpetual gloomi- 


ness, and an unpardonable license both of phraseology and of 


versification. His pictures exhibit the bold and decisive lines 
and striking contrasts which, in the sister art, are to be found 
in the works of Rembrandt, accompanied by the same depth 
of shadow, and the same brilliancy of the few bright tints 
which they contain: but they seldom display any of the breadth 
of light, and the gay variety of colouring, which characterize 
the Italian school. We cannot better express our genera! 
ideas than by the above illustration, since these poems are too 
original to be compared with any other productions in the 
same art. 

Of the two tales which are at present before us, the first 
is, In our opinion, endued with the least interest and merit; 
and the story is extremely meagre. It 1s well known that, in 
the year 1715, the city of Corinth underwent a siege and storm 
by the Turk ish army which was led by the famous vizier Ali 
Coumougi; and this is the action which the poem describes. 
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Alp, a Venetian renegade, has a high command in the vizier’s 


army, and is incited toa vigorous prosecution of the siege not 
less by his thirst of revenge against his injured country than 
by the hope of possessing himself, in the assault, of the person 
of Francesca, the daughter of Minotti, the governor of the 
town; to whom, in earlier days, before his crime, he had been 
a favoured suitor. Having wandered, in the night before the 
storm, through the infidel camp to the very gates of the town, 
the renegade encounters the form of his mistress, whoearnestly 
warns him of the danger in which he stands of immediate and 
everlasting perdition: but he refuses to listen, and returns to 
the camp to prepare for the assault. The town is carried; and 
in the conflict Alp encounters Minotti, against whom he hesi- 
tates to raise his hand, eagerly mentioning Francesca, but he 
receives for answer that she died ‘ yester-night.’ Horror- 
struck with the recollection of the vision which at the same 
moment he had himself witnessed, the wretched warrior re- 
coils, and immediately receives his death by a shot through 
his head. Such of our readers, as are acquainted with this 
portion of history, will recollect that a dreadful explosion of 
gun-powder took place at this storm, which lord Byron has 
worked up into a fine incident for the conclusion of his poem. 
We shali now quote a part of the description of the repose 
of the night-scene, when Alp commences his solitary walk: 


‘The waves on either shore lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air; 

_ And scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 
But murmured meekly as the brook. 
The winds were pillowed on the waves; 
‘The banners drooped along their staves, 
And, as they fell around them furiing, 
Above them shone the crescent curling; 
And that deep silence was unbdroke, 
Save where the watch his signal spoke, 
Save where the steed neighed oft and shrill, 
And echo answered from the hill, 
And the wide hum of that wild host 
Rustled like leaves from coast to coast, 
As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air 
In midnight call to wonted prayer; 
It rose, that chaunied mournful strain, 
Like some lone sfiirit’s o’er the filain: 
°Twas musical, but sadly sweet, 
Such as when winds and harp-strings meet, 
And take a long unmeasured tone, 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown. 
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It seemed to those within the wall 

A cry prophetic of their fall: 

It struck even the besieger’s ear 

With something ominous and drear, 

An undefined and sudden thrill, 

Which makes the heart a moment still, 
Then beat with quicker pulse, ashamed 
Of that strange sense its silence framed; 
Such as a sudden passing-bell 

Wakes, though but for a stranger’s knell.’ 


__ The simile printed in italics is extremely beautiful, and 
indeed the whole is excellent. The contrast to this stillness 
in the agitation of the hero is equally well-drawn: 


‘His head grows fevered, and his pulse 
The quick successive throbs convulse; 
In vain from side to side he throws 

His form, in courtship of repose; 

Or if he dozed, a sound, a start 

Awoke him with a sunken heart. 

The turban on his hot brow pressed, 
The mail weighed lead-like on his breast, 
Though oft and long beneath its weight 
Upon his eyes Aad slumber sate, 
Without or couch or canopy, 

Iixcept a rougher field and sky 

Than now might yield a warrior’s bed, 
Than now along the heaven was spread. 
He could not rest, he could not stay 
Within his tent to wait for day, 

But walked him forth along the sand, 
Where thousand sleepers strewed the strand. 
What pillowed them! and why should he 
More wakeful than the humblest be? 
Since more their peril, worse their toil, 
And yet they fearless dream of spoil; 
While he alone, where thousands passed 
A night of sleep, perchance their last, 

In sickly vigil wandered on, 

And envied all he gazed upon.’ 


This is followed by another fine passage,* in which the 
author, describing the surrounding objects, (‘ Lepanto’s gulf: 


the brow of Delphi’s hill,’ &c.) is led to apostro- 


phize their ancient glories: but we have not space to extract it. 


* This was given in our last number, p. 455. 
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Hitherto, the metre has been regular: but the reader must 
prepare to find in the subsequent extracts a change in that 
particular, which not even their utmost beauties can withhold 
us from censuring. It seems a strange perversion of taste, 
‘that when the subject i is rising in interest, and the incidents are 
becoming more powerful and affecting, the verse should on a 
sudden be ch: anged to a style which is removed the farthest of 
all from dignity, and scarcely susceptible of it in any hands. 

The faults of this poem are of the same character which 
we have described as belonging to lord Byron’s writings in 
general; and it is perhaps the best praise that we can bestow 
on him to say that, in order to exhibit his beauties, we are led 
to extract whole passages, while to show his faults we are 
forced to pick out individual lines and expressions. On that 

ungrateful labour, we do not feel ourselves now obliged to 

spend many moments: but we cannot forbear to censure such 
expressions as that which occurs at line 910, which describes 
the Madonna ‘and the boy-god on her knee;’ and we hope that 
the author will, in the next edition, expunge or alter the four 
lines from line 957 to 960, the subject of which will scarcely 
be deemed proper for such a poem as the present. 

Parisina, the second of the tales before us, is on the whole 
one of lord Byron’s s happiest efforts: but, from the nature of 
the story, we doubt whether it will, in general, meet with the 
admiration which it appears to us to deserve. 

This tale is written throughout in the octosyllabic metre, 
to which lord Byron has in most of his works given a force and 
dignity that were before unknown to it. In phraseology, too, 
ihis poem is, with very few exceptions, not open to censure. 
It is in fact the most equab le. of all the writer’s works. 
Though it is oc cupied with some of the most violent and fatal 
of the human passions, and describes some of the most distress- 
ing situations In W hich human beings can be placed, the noble 
author has dealt with them more calmly than his usual custom 
would have led us toexpect. The picture is indeed all gloom, 
but the keeping is good, and the general effect is as pleasing 

is any display of seh tregical circumstances can be made. 








































The Eclectic Review thus concludes its examen of these 
two poems: 

‘Tt is surely a singular circumstance, that lord Byron has 
hitherto confined himself to the narration of crime, and to the 
delineation of vicious character. His spirited sketches, for 
they are after all sketches, exquisitely spirited and powerful, 
but nothing more, are all devoted to the illustration of the 
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energies of evil. This certainly evinces either a great defi- 
ciency of taste, or very limited powers of conception. The 
gloomy phantasmagoria of his pencil, though differing in form 
and costume, are all of one character, or rather of one cast; 
for the sentiments and feelings which lord Byron attributes to 
the personages in his poems, do not constitute them charac- 
ters. There is no individuality of feature in his portraits. 
He describes admirably a certain class of emotions; but these 
should have been imbodied in character, rather than ‘described; 
and his characters should have been developed by their ac- 
tions. As there is no individuality in his conceptions, so there 
is little variety. It should seem that one strongly imagined 
personification had taken possession of the poet’s mind, so 
that whatever be the scene or the story, this ideal actor is still 
the hero of the drama. 

We are far from depreciating lord Byron’s genius. _ In ener- 
gy of expression, and in the power of giving to words the life 
and breath of poetry, we think he is almost unequalled by any 
contemporarye We conclude that his powers are circum- 
scribed, from the way in which he has employed them, rather 
than from « any other circumstance. ‘To go down to posterity, 
however, as a great poet, something more than genius is requi- 
site. There must be a high and holy ambition of legitimate 
fame; there must’ be a moral discipline of the intellect and 
feelings: the good, the true, and the beautiful, must, as ideal 
archetypes, occupy the visions of the poet; and he must be 
the partaker of an elevating and purifying faith, by which his 
mind may be brought into contact with “ things unseen’’ and 
infinite. All these requisites must meet in a great poet; and 
there must be an appearance at least of approximation to 
them, in the character of any one that aspires to maintain, by 
means of his writings, a permanent influence over the minds 
and sympathies of his fellowmen. ‘There must be at least the 
semblance of virtue. or of the love of virtue.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF MARSHAL NEY. 


[ Abridged from the French. | 


Durine the long wars which for more than a quarter of & 
century have desolated Europe, marshal Ney has been asso- 
ciated to all the victories, which have signalized the French 


armies. History will decide whether so much valour and so 


many military virtues, will be able to efface a moment of for- 
getfulness and a single instant of error. 

Born at Sarre-Louis, February 10, 1769, of an honest, 
but not very opulent family, marshal Ney embraced early the 
profession of arms; before the revolution, he enlisted as a vo- 
lunteer in the fourth regiment of hussars; his vivacity, his 
strength, his skill in managing a horse, decided him to give a 
preference to the light cavalry. His activity, zeal, and great 
intelligence, were not long in distinguishing ‘themselves, and 
after having passed successively through all inferior ranks, he 
was made captain in 1794; it was then that he became ac- 
quainted with general Kleber. The frankness of his manners, 
and his military air, pleased this general, who soon appointed 
Ney to the command of a squadron, and employed him near 
his person. He intrusted him with several missions, in which 
he acquitted himself with the greatest success. 

He particularly signalized himself at the passage of the 
Lualin in 1794. 

Being placed two years after in the division of general 
Collard, with the army of the Sambre and Meuse, his valour 
and boldness were remarked in the battles of Altenkirchen, 
Dierdorff, Montabor, and Berndorff. He assisted in the affair 
of the village of Obermel, which was taken and retaken four 
times in two days. On the 24th of July, with 100 men, he 
took prisoners, near Wurtzburg, 2000 of the enemy’s soldiers, 
and got possession of a considerable quantity of stores. At 
Zell, at the head of four hundred horse, he sabred 800 of the 
enemy. The 8thof August, he forced the passage of the Red- 
nitz, defended by fourteen pieces of artillery, and got posses- 
sion of Pfortzein, where he took seventy pieces of cannon; 
soon after this brilliant action, he was appointed general of 
brigade. 

In the following campaign, Ney repulsed the enemy at 


Glessen. and pursued it to Steinburg. but repulsed by superior 
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force; and constrained to yield to numbers, he retreated: his 
horse was killed under him; he was made prisoner. ‘The 
army of the Sambre and Muese was then commanded by ge- 
neral Hoche, who had a great esteem for general Ney, and 
who soon obtained him by exchange; on his return to the 
army, he received the rank of general of division. 

The command of the cavalry of the French in Switzer- 
land was confided to him, and he powerfully contributed to the 
victory gained by the French armies on the Thur, May 26, 
1799. 

Shortly after, general Ney was opposed to prince Charles; 
he fought against him, and took Manheim. In the action, the 
advanced guard of the army had been surrounded near Lauffen; 


Ney came to its assistance, put the enemy to flight, and made- 


1500 prisoners. 

In 1800, general Ney was employed in the army of the 
Rhine, as commander of the fourth division, which occupied 
Worms and Frankendal. ‘The fifth of June he gained the bat- 
tle of the Iller, and took all the enemy’s artillery. 

Soon after general Ney was charged with the command 
of the bodies of troops dispersed between Huningen and Dus- 
seldorf; in less than eight days he made thirteen attacks, which 
all succeeded, and gave him the facility of causing all the re- 
giments under his orders to cross the Rhine at the same mo- 
ment. While this passage was effected, the general, at the 
head of 9000 men, marched to the walls of Frankfort, where 
he routed 20,000 Mayencais, in English pay, who had been 
joined by 2000 Austrians. He then returned to pass the 
Maine near Mentz. He passed as a conqueror, overthrowing 
all that opposed him, again took possession of Manheim, 
Heidelberg, Bruchsal, Heilbron, and reached the walls of Stut- 
gard, without experiencing the least check. These bold 
movements obliged Austria to evacuate a part of Switzerland, 
and thus contributed to the victory of Zurich. 

Employed successively under the orders of general Mas- 
sena in Switzerland, under general Moreau in Germany, gene- 
ral Ney, after the peace of Luneville, was charged with the 
general inspection of the cavalry, He soon left this office for 
a mission to Switzerland, as minister plenipotentiary.—At the 
epoch of the projected expedition against England, he was 
appointed commander of the camp of Montreuil. 

General Ney received the reward of so much glorious 
service; he was included in the first promotion of marshals by 
the imperial government. 
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The war between Austria and France having again bro- 
ken out in 1805, furnished marshal Ney an occasion to signa- 
lize himself by new exploits.—He left the camp of Montreuil 
for Germany, with his corps @’armee. On his arrival there he 
gave battle at Elchingen (which afterwards gave him the title 
of duke)—in this action he displayed all the resources of skill 
and valour. He remained master of the field of battle, and 
gained a complete victory. | 

After the capitulation of Ulm, marshal Ney conquered 
the Tyrol, and made his entrance into Inspruck on the 7th 
November, 1805. He then marched into Carinthia, where he 
remained until the peace of Presburg. 

At the famous battle of Jena, marshal Ney commanded 
ihe 6th corps of the grand army; his skilful dispositions, and 
his heroic courage, contributed to the gaining this memorable 
battle, where the French armies covered themselves with im- 
mortal glory. 

Marsual Ney was then charged with the blockade of 
Magdeburg; ‘this important fortress capitulated on the 9th 
November, 1806. The garrison were made prisoners, and 
there were found in the fortress 800 picces of cannon, and 
immense magazines. 

It was marshal Ney who, after many bloody combats, 
took, in 1807, the town of Friedland, which has given a name 
to one of the thousand victories which have rendered for ever 
illustrious the French arms. 

After the peace of Tilsit, marshal Ney conducted his 
army into Spain. It was in that fatal war that the marshal, 
having to combat innumerable obstacles, which the natural 
difficulties of the country, and exalted patriotism of the inha- 
bitants opposed to him, constantly displayed the military skill, 
the prudence, and the valour of the greatest captains. 

During the retreat of the army in Spain, marshal Ney 
constantly commanded the rear guard; and on this occasion, as 
well as on many others, France owed to his valour the preser- 


vation of so many thousands of her bravest defenders. 


After this retreat the marshal was called to the command 
of a corps d’armee in the disastrous campaign in Russia. 
Without entering into a detail of the many bloody actions 
which happened in this campaign, and in which marshal Ney 
took so distinguished a part; without speaking of that victory 
at Moskwa, which gave the duke of Elchingen the title of 
prince, which the conqueror and the conquered alike conferred 
on him, we shall merely call to mind that this illustrious and 
generous warrior saved the wrecks of an army, pursued at 
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‘once by fire, hunger, and all the horrors of a climate where a 
speedy death was the last wish, and seemed to be the only 
hope of the soldier. 

It was at this epoch of mourning and consternation that 
marshal Ney crowned in some sort his military career, and 
deserved to be placed at the head of the battalions of heroes 
whom he alone knew how to preserve for France. We shall 
pass rapidly over the campaign of 1813, where marshal Ney, in 
the midst of innumerable reverses, always showed himself wor- 
thy of his great reputation—we shall not even stop at the bat- 
ile of Lutzen, Where he fought like a hero—we shall only name 
the desperate day of Leipsic, and we shall leave to history the 
care of relating the high deeds of the prince of the Moskwa, 
at the different battles of Troyes, of Champ-Aubert, of Sois- 
sons, of Monterea, of Craon, of Laon, of Arcis-sur- Aube, and 
of La Fere Champenoise. 

Marshal Ney has been present in more than 500 actions 
or pitched battles, and in this long career of glory and of dan- 

er he has never disgraced the noble title of the bravest of the 
brave, which had been conferred on him. 

When, in the month of March, 1814, Buonaparte, who 
had retired to Fontainebleau, wished to carry on negociations 
with the allied monarchs, marshal Ney was charged to signify 
to the ex-emperor that he had ceased to reign in France; soon 
after he made his submission to the provisional government. 

When the king entered France, the prince of. Moskwa, 
was named a member of the chamber of peers. 

His majesty then entrusted him with the government of 
the 6th military division; he exercised those functions in the 
name of the king till March 14, 1815, the period at which he 
unfortunately joined the standard of Buonaparte. 

In the last short campaign of the month of June, marshal 
Ney had again occasion to show his wonted valour; we shall 
borrow his own words to relate the result of the disastrous day 


of Waterloo. 
[Here follows Ney’s letter to Fouche, which is already 


before the public. | eae | 
The allied troops, in virtue of the convention signed the 


third of July, occupied Paris. — 

The king returned to the capital the eighth of the same 
month. 

Marshal Ney thought fit to remove from it: it appears 
that he had at first the intention of taking refuge in a foreign 
country; but having experienced difficulties as to passing the 
frontier, he retired into Auvergne, in the environs of AuriHae; 
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to a relation of his wife’s: it was there that he was comprised 
in the ordinance of the 24th of July; he was arrested on the 
5th of August. 

An officer of the gendarmerie (M. Jaumard), in whose 
custody he was placed, was charged to conduct him to Paris. 

Before the journey, the marshal gave his word of honour 
to the officer not to make any attempt to escape. This offi- 
cer had formerly served under the orders of the marshal, and 
he thought fit to rely on the word of his former general. He 
had no reason to repent of his confidence. 

Between Moulieur and Aurillac, marshal Ney and his con- 
ductor stopped ina village to take some refreshment and repose. 
After the repast, a public functionary of the neighbourhood 
came to inform the officer of gendarmerie, that at some distance 
thence he would find on the road persons posted, who had form- 
ed a plan to carry off the marshal. The latter was in the same 
room where this communication took place; some words that 
he heard gave him an easy insight into the subject of the con- 
versation; he advanced and said to the officer, ‘captain, I shall 
merely remind you that I have given you my word of honour 
to go with you to Paris; if, contrary to my expectation and to 
all probability, an attempt is made to carry me off, I shall 
demand arms of you to oppose it, and to fulfil to the end the 
sacred promise which | have made to you.” 

The travellers continued their journey, and no attempt 
was made to carry off the marshal. 

Arrived within four leagues of Paris, marshal Ney found 
in an inn his lady, who had come to meet him in a hired chaise. 
They had a conversation together of two hours, at the end of 
which the marshal told the captain that he was ready to go 
on: some tears flowed from hiseyes. ‘* Do not be surprised,”’ 
said he to the officer, ‘if I have not been able to restrain m 
tears. It is not for myself I weep, but for the fate of my chil- 
dren; when my children are concerned | am no longer master 
of my sorrow.”’ 

The marshal and his wife entered the carriage, and the 
officer of the gendarmerie placed himself in it. 

It was thus they arrived at Paris, August 19th. After 
having passed several streets of the capital, the coach arrived 
at the end of the street de Sevres; the officer of gendarmerie 
alighted to seek another vehicle, at sixty or eighty paces 
distant. 

The marshal bade adieu to his wife, ascended the second 
fiacre, and alighted in the military prison of the Abbaye. 
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Some days after, he was transferred to the Conciergerie; 
he remained there till the moment when, being brought before 
the court of Peers, his fate was decided by its decree of De- 
cember 6, 1815. 








BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE TWO LAST DUKES OF BRUNSWIGK, 
FATHER AND SON. 


[From the European Magazine. } 


Cuaries Ferprvanp, the father, was one of the mos¢ 
amiable and dignified princes of his time. He was the parti- 
cular favourite of Frederick the Second. He displayed the 
greatest valour in the field during the seven ytars’ war, when, 
by his daringness and skill, he often gained important actions 
with very small means. His fine figure, his wit, and discreet 
observance of circumstances, distinguished him above all the 
German princes of his time. 

He succeeded to the government of a country of no great 
extent, oppressed with court expenditure and debts. He de- 
dicated himself at the same time to the Prussian army; and he 
took part, also, in the politics of Prussia. His merit, how- 
ever, as a wise ruler of his own paternal dominions is least 
known. Here he was inimitable. 

It was remarkable, that in his own state he should have 
refused to indulge his fondness for a numerous and brilliant 
army: of all the lesser princes he maintained the fewest troops. 
The care nearest his heart was to lighten in every way the 
burdens of his people. The expensive opera was abolished, 
the court establishment placed on the simplest footing, in- 
triguing favourites banished, and order and economy intro- 
duced in the right place. The duke inquired minutely into 
every thing—he was always accessible to the distressed—he 
had a singular memory, and knew the history of a very great 
number of his subjects. He willingly conversed with his peo- 
ple: he sought opportunities of allowing the lower orders to 
communicate with him; all were known to him, but he left 
every man at full liberty in his operations; for, very different 
from so many other petty princes, he never attempted to inter- 
meddle in affairs which ought always to be left perfectly free. 
The state debts were sca teabathy discharged, the prosperity 


of his state increased; the taxes, which rose in all the other 
states, were (a singular fact in all times) actually diminished in 
his. His memory is held among all classes of Brunswickers, in 
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the highest affection. In every village of the country he is the 
subject on which the people fondly dwell. 

Frederick William, the son of Charles Ferdinand, dis- 
tinguished himself in two events, in the last of which he fel! 
with glory. 

When the dependence of Europe was sealed by the peace 


of 1809, the duke of Brunswick was on the Bohemian fron- 


tiers, in the middle of subjugated Germany. Disdaining, 
though it was in his power, to remain subject to the enemy, 
he undertook the passage which seemed hardly possible, 
through a number of hostile bands, every one of which was 
superior to his own, till he reached the sea, on which he did 
not possess a single boat. ‘The adventure became a great 
achievement, from the prodigious efforts made, and the valour 
displayed in so many rencounters, the skill in countermarch- 
ing to escape, the dexterity in obtaining vessels, and the good 
fortune with which so difficult an undertaking was crowned. 
The evening before his death, the duke of Brunswick and 
lord Wellington were ata ball at Brussels, The duke, whose 
whole mind was occupied by the awfulness of the crisis, was 
often absent—he listened and heard a distant cannonading. 
He communicated the circumstance, and expressed himself 
afraid of a surprise. Wellington did not entertain any such 
belief, but thought that it was a salutation on the arrival of the 
king of Prussia at his army. Brunswick repeated his appre- 
hensions several times. He requested urgently to be permit- 
ted to march out immediately with a corps, by way of guard- 
ing against danger. ‘This was conceded, and he was allowed 
to take with hun his Brunswickers and 2000 Saxons. He 
immediately began his march, a considerable time before mid- 
night, allowed his troops to rest and march by turns, and 
advanced four German miles. He fell in all at once with a 
very large army of French destined to fallon Wellington. He 
had the good fortune to transmit immediate intelligence to 
Wellington, who availed himself of the precious hours, The 
devoted valour with which the duke and his warriors for eight 


long hours occupied the French, to allow time for the assem- 


bling together of the army—the obstinacy with which he threw 
himself with his small and wearied band in the way of the 
hostile army—the loss of nearly three thousand men on the 
part of the Brunswickers—the two severe wounds which the 
duke allowed to be bound up, and the three slighter wounds 
which he disregarded—his never leaving the fight, but ad- 
vancing always again to the front, and though enfeebled at last 
from loss of blood, his calling out perpetually to his people to 
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fight for their country, till a new wound laid his. breast open, 
and stretched him on the field:—these circumstances will al- 
ways constitute one of the proudest subjects of history.— 
Honour to the sacred ashes of the son of Henry the Lion. 

In the character of the duke, the military inclination pre- 
dominated. The number of troops which he maintained and 
seemed to wish to continuc, was much too great for a country 
of a quarter of a million of inhabitants; though in this new and 
unexpected danger the circumstance has been particularly use- 
jul. From the ardent disposition of the duke, his precipitate 
zeal, and his want of proper knowledge of civil affairs, he 
allowed himself at first to be influenced by persons whose 
measures, if they had not at length been put a stop to, were 
in a fair way of depriving him of the love of his subjects. 
When the duke found his mistake, he listened to wiser coun- 
sel, and things were every day taking a better train, when he 
was called to act a part in the late events. 








A Translation of a Greek Inscription, erected to the honour of 
Crato, 150 years before Christ. 


[l‘rom the Monthly Magazine. 1] 


In the time of Statyrus, the priest, and Nicoletes, presi- 
dent of the games, and priest of king Eumenes, an order made 
by the society of the artists of Bacchus, in lonia and the Hel- 
lespont, and those under the protection of Bacchus, 

Whereas Crato, the son Zotychus, a beneficent musician, 
hath formerly made it his whole study and care to promote 
the common advantage of the society, and being deservedly 
honoured for his benefactions, still distinguishes himself by 
his benevolence and friendship to the artists, striving in al! 
things to advance their interest; it hath pleased the society of 
the artists of Bacchus to join in commendation of Crato, the 
son of Zotychus, a beneficent musician, because he constantly 
preserves the same generous disposition to all the artists; we 4 
besides the honours already conferred upon him, to appoint 
also the proclamation of a crown, as the law prescribes, which 
the president of the games, and priest of king Eumenes shall 
perform- upon the festival of king Eumenes, whenever the 
procession shall pass by, and the rights of coronation are ce- 
lebrated; and likewise, that the declaration of the crown be 
made on the same day by the magistrates, at their feast, after 
the libation; and that, at the shows and procession, a tripod 
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and censer be placed in the theatre, near the statue of Crato; 
and that the president of the games, and priest of king Eu- 
menes, for the time being, constantly every year take care of 
ihe incense. 


An Order of the Society of Artists. 


Whereas Crato, the son of Zotychus, a Chalcedonian 
musician, continues his benevolence and generosity to the so- 
clety of artists, and both by words and deeds is continually 
promoting their interest; and- having been formerly chosen 
priest, showed the greatest care in performing all the sacrifices 
with reverence to the gods and kings, and well and honour- 
ably with regard to his fellow-artists, sparing no expense nor 
pains; and being since made president of the games, hath 
faithfully discharged that office, and by observing the laws, 
left an example ever memorable to those who come after him. 
To the end, therefore, that the society of artists may at all 
times testify their honour to those who are of their society, it 
has pleased the society of artists to crown Crato, the Chalce- 
donian, the son of Zotychus, so long as he shall live; and that, 
in the common-feast of the fellow-artists, and in the theatre, 
the crier shal] make the following proclamation:—The society 
of artists crowns Crato, the son of Zotychus, the Chalcedo- 
nian, as the law prescribes, for the benevolent disposition he 
continues to express towards his fellow-artists; and that the 
magistrates, who are annually chosen, take care this procla- - 
mation of the crown be accordingly made; and, to manifest the 

ratitude of the society of artists for ever to all others, that 
this decree be inscribed on a stone pillar, and set up near the 
temple of Bacchus, in the most conspicuous place; and his 
statue, at full length, be placed in the temple of Bacchus, with 
this inscription—The society of artists crowns Crato, the Chal- 
cedonian, the son of Zotychus, for his goodness and benevo- 


lence towards them. 
An Order of the Artists in the Isthmus and Nemea. 


Whereas Crato, the son of Zotychus, a general musi- 
cian of Pergamus, hath formerly done many great services, 
as well in particular to those with whom he was conversant, Xc. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE OF FRANCO SACCHETTI,. 


[From the Monthly Magazine. ] 


Tuts celebrated poet lived towards the close of the four- 
teéuth century. He was the author of three hundred tales 
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fnovellus], written with great fancy; and of an infinite number 
of sonnets, madrigals, &c. Among the most pleasing of his 
productions is a poem, containing one hundred and thirty-seven 
stanzas, into which he introduces a description of all the beau- 
tiful women who flourished in his time at Florence; describing 
the contests between the younger and those of a maturer age. 

His epistles being greatly esteemed, we here introduce two of 

them, hitherto unpublished. 

Letter from Franco Sacchetti to Master Donato Acciaiuoli, writ» 
ten in the month of June, 1391; the said Master Donato being 
chief magistrate of justice in the city of Florence, and during 
the war between the count di Virtu and the Florentines. 

Magnificent and eminent chief magistrate Master Donato, 


It is strongly rumoured that, in the exercise of your pow- 


er, youare about to give peace to many, which, with my hands - 


raised to heaven, | invoke; and because peace is a blessing, 
than which no one is greater, and without which no good is 
perfect, and, also, without which no kingdom can say that 
it has stability;—I, who desire it most earnestly, have been 
moved to write to your paternity. Considering, therefore, how 
honourable it will be at the present time, and how necessary 
it is that we should be relieved from the many dangers induced 
by war; I think I see in you the glory which was ascribed to the 
Roman Brutus, who was entitled the second Romulus, because 
Romulus founded the city of Rome, and Brutus maintained the 
liberty of that capital. And will not this renown belong to 
you? Certainly yes, because nothing is so hostile to liberty 
as war, and the wastes it occasions. This is that which has 
subjugated the nations and communities of the universe, as 
our country has twice approved. God grant that the evil may 
not overtake us a third time. War is extraneous to celestial 
glory: it reigns in the centre of the abyss. There are many 
who say, “ we cannot place our trust,” &c. And I reply, that 
we have not any pledge to give to the enemy. If in this con- 
test he had come off triumphantly, and with honour, what is 
said by these persons might give us serious apprehensions. 
But seeing that the contrary is the case, I entertain a firm hope 
that he will have a constant dread of making any attempt 
against us, inasmuch as we have diminished his state, and 
have laid open that which still remains to him. Has he not 
lost the city of Padua? And, in the way in which he holds 
Verona, disabled as it is, may it not be said to be rather an 
expense to him than of any utility? Have not Ferrara and Mo- 
dena been taken from his confine, and the way opened for the 
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passage of the Appennines, and all the other mountains? In. 
the early spring, did not the ensigns of your warriors wave 
over his Lombardian territory? Is not your army now at his 
very gates? And is not the other army of Gascony either at 
present on his territory, or about to penetrate? Have not the 
Paduans and Bolognese risen in arms against him, while an- 
other of your gallant commanders, at the head of your militia, 
has entered the Sanese territory? These are not viands, which, 
when rightly minced, the enemy will return a second time to 
taste, but will rather shun them on the proof. Who among 
his soldiery, unless furtively, has had a sight of your territory! 
Certainly, all things considered, neither in writing, nor on re- 
cord, has so much honor before fallen to the share of our re- 
public. For all the reasons I have given, it may be said that 
peace will be secure. Hannibal observes: “ better is a secure 
peace than an expected victory;’’ and Petrarch goes:still far- 
ther in one of his epistles, saying that “‘a secure peace is 
better than a certain victory.’? The end of a war is not cer- 
tain, but very doubtful, when we consider the various accidents | 
to which it is exposed. Weare warned by Cato: Non eodem 
cursu respondent ultima primis. Some will say, Peace cannot 
be procured without the consent of others. Est modus in rebus, 
sunt certi denique fines. Without a beginning, there can be 
neither middle nor end. The Venetians, when they make war, 
establish an office of war, and an oflice of peace. This is a 
thing acceptable to God, and on many accounts grateful to the 
world. We have a famous city, and a delightful territory; 
but let us hear Scipio Africanus. ‘ Of what avail,” he ob- 
serves, “is the possession of a great city, of fine palaces, and 
of high walls, when the foundations of virtue are overthrown.” 
Peace is the principal benefit of all the virtues. Having this, 
therefore, we shall have every good. 

Briefly to conclude, my dear lord, I congratulate you on 
so worthy and laudable an undertaking, which is to give life 
to our city, anda mortal grief to those who bear it in hatred, 
and look forward to its ruin. You being the author of this, 
have in my opinion acquired three names. The first, Brutus, 
as I have said above; the second, Hercules, which has so 
powerful and glorious a sound; and the third, Solomon, if 
which is implied the vision of peace. And may He who is all 
peace, grant you his grace in this, and, in every thing beside, 
do that which may be for the good and advancement of our 
country. Death and eternal punishment to him who may wish 
the contrary. 
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Reply of Master Donato Acciaiuoli to Franco Sacchetti. 


If I had the pen and the intellect, I would make you a 
suitable answer; but this is not possible, seeing that, however 
I may be advanced in years, | am not so in virtue, and am 
sensible of my insufficiency. Nevertheless, I will not on any 
occasion neglect to furnish a simple reply. 

Franco, it sometimes happens that fame is less than the 
truth, and sometimes greater; on this occasion, however, I 
shall study to testify the truth which I feel, to every one who 
wiil not spurn the knowledge of it through passion, as some- 
times happens. The truly benevolent consolation you give 
to the country, and to me, I willingly receive; and the useful 
example of ancient history you adduce, animates me with the 
desire of following the traces of those whose memory will be 
eternal. Fancy portrays to me Romulus, the first king of 
the Romans, a chief of a lofty mind, the founder of the city, of 
the empire, and of the power which other nations attained. 
And then, that first founder of liberty, Junius Brutus, who, 
moved with disdain and grief for Lucretia, and animated by 
the favour of the people and the love of justice, dared to assail 
the regal pride of king Tarquin, and, having driven him from 
Rome, was constituted first consul, as father of the city and of 
justice. 
Many things might be said by you, who are acquainted 
with them; but I shall not neglect to speak of Numa Pompi- 
lius, the second king of the Romans, who obtained so high a 
celebrity as the lover of peace, of religion, and of justice. He 
was the enemy of war, and, as you know, built the temple de- 
dicated to Janus, to be kept open during war, and shut in 
peace. Throughout the whole of his life he kept it closed by 
the locks of his providence, and of justice; pacifying, by the 
gentlest means, the irritation of those who were bent on war, 
and restraining the fury of their arms by the blessings of peace, 
and the right exercise of power. 

I well recollect to have heard of that famous and consum- 
mate commander Hannibal, the leader of the Carthaginians, 
who was, above all others, victorious in arms, and who con- 
fessed that a secure peace was better than the hope of a vic- 
tory. And, if I should hear or should read the contrary, I 
would not believe it. What hopes of victory had not Pom- 
pey the Great in Thessaly, where, having at his command 
three parts of the world, he despised the peace so often ten- 
dered to him by Cesar; still, skilful as he was in feats of arms: 
he was the first to fiee. 
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Peace preserves, and augments within itself, whatever is 
useful: with war it is otherwise. It bursts asunder the bonds 
of friendship, and imposes shackles of its own forging. May 
the ardour of war be cooled, and justice prevail under favour 
of the Divinity! I conclude this reply by reminding you of the 
words of Petrarca, so familiar to you, where, in his letters ad- 
dressed to Italy, he speaks of morals. 

Written, or I should rather say, scrawled, with my own 
hand, this tenth day of July. . May God preserve you. 

Donato AccialvuoLi. 


Leiter from Franco Sacchetti to Astore, Lord of Faenza, with 
twelve sonnets in praise of peace. 


No comfort is greater to the servant than this, that when 
he is labouring under afflictions he should convey his lamen- 
tations to his lord. I may be compared to one who, coming 
out of the tomb, knows what death is. If in the space of thirty- 
three years I have twice received the shock, I am the. better 
able to judge how painful is the blow: and I will a that 
others may not weep as I have wept. Magnificent lord, if I 
should finally receive the gift of eternal life, as happened to 
Job, I feel, according to my faculty, a considerable portion of 
his pains. In recounting them I shall not go a great way 
back, but shall confine myself to the mention of those which 
have befallen me since I left your clemency. On my way 
hither, men in arms were assembling from every side, and be- 
ginning to weave a web, which was wrought in such a form as 
to cause a greater dread for the future. Amid these prepara- 
tions I was assailed by a confluence of twenty mouths, com- 
plaining of divers diseases, one of one infirmity, one of ano- 
ther; and, in addition to this, one of my sisters, who had made 
an advantageous match some years before, now bereft of every 
property, and broken-hearted, sought refuge in my house. I 
myself had to taste the fruit of count Alberigo [bitter fruit], all 
my possessions, and the furniture of five apartments, having 
been burnt, with the exception of the bedding. My oil jars 
were broken, and the oil spilled, of the value of a hundred and 
twenty florins; and my loss in wine was nearly of the same 
amount. ‘Twenty fine orange-trees had been cut down for 
fuel; and the houses of my labourers burnt, with their furniture 
and utens?!s, together with many other losses, which it would 
be impossible to note down. The roofs and planks having 
all been consumed by fire, nothing remained but the terraces 
andth.  -cayed walls, well stored within with ashes. I have 
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praised, and I praise God, beseeching him that he will not do 
me so much evil as I have sustained, and which I did not for- 
merly think to receive, notwithstanding I have, fora long time, 
anticipated the calamitous events which have overtaken my 
country. Some comfort me, by saying, that God visits his 
friends; and I reply, that | am content, but that this appears 
to me to be a new kind of friendship. Others tell me, that, 
as I have always been an enemy to war, I have received four 
times as much damage as another citizen. My answer to this 
is, that I am truly grieved for those who have not received 
any; and that, if I should desire the contrary, I should add to 
my misfortunes envy, which would make me more sorrowful 
thanI am. The day after my property was burned, my com- 
mune wished to recompense me from the stores which had 
been laid by. I was thankful, and glad that so good a provi- 
sion had been made; but observed, that when dead, I should 
be freed from so many pains, the burthen of which brought on 
a fever of nearly a month’s duration. This has been succeeded 
by another attack, from which I am nearly recovered. And 
to the end, that every one may be certain that I have always 
been a lover of peace, for which I have a greater fondness 
than ever, because I have a greater need of it; [ have com- 
posed the twelve sonnets, which I send to your lordship; and 


which, as a rude man, I have rudely composed, to the end that 


they may be clearly understood; seeing that subtile writings 
are by many interpreted variously, and contrary to the inten- 
tion of the authors who frame them, more especially when it 
is the aim of malevolent persons to calumniate the latter. 
Dated at Florence, this 15th day of April, 1397, with a 
recommendation for your servant— 
FRANCO DE SACCHETTI. 








Account of Pope Joan, extracted from the work of a celebrated 
clergyman of the church of England. 


[From the Monthly Magazine. } 


I here insert, says this divine, the following extract, co- 
pied, verbatim, by my own harid, from that searce and curious 
old book, entitled, “ The Nuremburgh Chronicle;’’ which was 
printed at Nuremburgh, 1493, in a popish city, by popish 
printers, and compiled by popish hands, no less than twenty- 
four years before the reformation by Luther. 


‘‘ Johannes Anglicus,” &c, 
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TRANSLATION. 


‘“ John, of English descent, but said to have been born 
at Mentz, obtained the popedom by sinister arts; for, she 
palmed herself upon the woeld as a man, when, in reality, she 
was a woman. Inher youth, she accompanied a learned lover 
of hers to Athens; and there, by attending the lectures of the 
best literary professors, she made so great a progress in eru- 
dition, that, on her arrival in Rome, she had few equals, and no 
superiors, in all kinds of theological knowledge. By her 
learned lectures, and by her masterly disputations, she ac- 
quired so much esteem and authority, that on the death of Leo, 
she was, by universal consent, (as Martinius affirms,) created 
pope. Some time after her elevation to the pontifical dignity, 
she became criminally familiar with one of her domestics, and 
pregnancy was the consequence. She took care, by every 
precaution, to conceal this circumstance, as long as possible; 
until, at last, as she was walking (in public procession) to the 
Lateran church, (in Rome,) she was suddenly seized with 
labour-pains, and brought forth her infant, in that part of the 
street which lies between the theatre and the church of St. 
Clement. She died on the spot; having held the popedom two 
years, one month, and four days. Some writers affirm, that, 
to this very day, whenever the pope walks in procession to the 
Lateran church, he constantly goes thither by another way, to 
avoid reviving the memory of the above-mentioned detestable 
event; and that, in order to prevent a similar imposition, (that 
is, in order that the infallible church may not again mistake 
the sex of her popes,) the new-elected pentiff is properly ex- 
amined by the junior deacon, at the time of his holiness’s first 
enthronement in St. Peter’s chair—* * * * 

This said Mrs. Joan, (who called herself John VIII.) was 
successor in the popedom to Leo IV. who died A. D. 855; 
and she, herself, was succeeded by Benedict II]. Was not 
this pope, at least, the “ whore of Babylon?” 








A DASHING ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘St. Helena, Feb. 21st. 1811.—To the Public. Stolen 
or mislaid, a devzlish good silver hunting watch, made by 
M’Cabe, London, (number forgot,) with a dashing gold chain, 
and two huge seals, without inscriptions. Whoever has found 
the said watch and seals, and will deposit them at the bar of 
the tavern, or give any information relative to them, will, be- 
sides the thanks of the advertiser, receive any reward he thinks 


proper.” 
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CHARACTER OF THE MOREAN GREEKS. 


From F. C. Pouqueville’s Travels in the Morea, Albania, and 
other parts of the Ottoman empire. 


Tuer Morean women have undoubtedly a claim to the prize 
‘of beauty, perhaps also to the palm of virtue. They may proba- 
bly owe the first advantage to physical causes not difficuit to be as- 
signed. During the greater part of the year the sun warms the 
Morea with its benignant rays: the air is free from all humidity, 
and charged with the perfume of thousands of flowers—is pure 
and vivifying, while the temperature is mild and serene as in 
our finest days of spring. If to this be added the moderate share 
of labour to which the women of the East are subjected, and the 
regular lives they lead,—in these united causes a sufficient reason 
will be found for the beauty which has always distinguished the 
women of Peloponnesus. 

The models which inspired Apelles and Phidias are still to be 
found among them. They are generally tall and finely formed; 
their eyes are full of fire, and they have a beautiful mouth orna- 
mented with the finest teeth. There are, however, degrees in their 
beauty, though all in general may be called handsome. The Spar- 
tan woman is fair, of a slender make, but with a noble air; the wo- 
men of Taygetes have the carriage of Pallas when she flourished 
her formidable zgis in the midst of abattle. The Messenian wo- 
man is low in stature and distinguished for her embonpfoint; she 
has regular features, large blue eyes, and long black hair. The 
Arcadian, i in her coarse woollen garment, scarcely suffers the re- 
gularity of her form to appear; but her countenance is expressive 
of great purity of mind, and her smile is the smile of innocence. 
Chaste as daughters, the women of the Morea assume as wives 
even a Character of austerity. Rarely after the death ef a husband 
whom she loved does the widow ever think of contracting a new 
engagemert. Supporting life with difficulty, deprived of the ob- 
ject of her affections, the remainder of her days are often passed 
in weeping her loss. Endowed with organs sensible to melody, 
most of the Greek women sing in a pleasing manner, accompanying 
themselves with a tetrachord, the tones of which are an excellent 
support to the voice. In their songs they do not extol the favours 
of love, they do not arraign the coldness and inconstancy of a lo- 
ver; it is rather a young man who pines away with love, as the 
grass is withered on the house tops; who complains of the cruelty 
of his inflexible mistress,—who’ compares himself to a bird de- 
prived of his mate, toa solitary turtle-dove;—who requires all na- 
ture, in short, to share in his sorrows. At this long recital of woes, 
the companions of the songstress ave often melted into tears, and 
quit her with warm expressions of delight at the pleasure they 
have received, 
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If the Greek women have received from the hand of nature the 
gift of beauty as their common dower, and a heart that loves with 
ardour and sincerity, they have the defects of being vain, avarici- 
ous, an ambitious; at least this is the case with these in the high- 
er ranks of society. Totally destitute of instruction, they are inca- 
pable of keeping up a conversation in any degree interesting, nor 
can they supply their want of education by a natural playfulness of 
imagination which gives birth intuitively to lively sallies, and often 
charms in women more than cultivation of mind. It may be said 
in general that the Greek women know nothing: even thos¢ who 
are born in the higher ranks are ignorant of the art of presiding in 
their own houses; an art so well known, and so well practised in 
our own country, that a woman destitute of real knowledge has 
often by this means drawn around her a circle of the mest culti- 
vated and most amiable among the other sex. As a proof of the 
total want of education among the Greek women, I cannot htlp 
adding that I have often heard at Constantinople, even from the 
mouths of those who bore the title of princesses, the grossest lan- 
guage used towards their servants, such as would not be endured 
among us but from the very lowest dregs of the people. It is not 
difficult, from the specimen, to form an idea of the charm which 
such sort of female society presents to Europeans of polished. 
countries. : 7 

A belief in sorcery or witchcraft, that great stumbling-block 
of the human understanding in all ages and climes, is exceedingly 
prevalent in modern Greece. A number of old Sibyls, withered 
sorceresses of the race known among us by the name of Bohe- 
mians or Egyptians, the refuse of Thessaly, a country celebrated 
in all times for female magicians, are in high repute in every part 
of the Morea. They explain signs, interpret dreams, and all the 
delirious wanderings of the imagination. Reverenced, feared, ca- 
ressed, nothing is done without consulting them; nor is it difficult 
to conceive how unbdunded an empire these impostors obtain over 
imaginations as ardent, united with minds as little cultivated as 
characterize the Grecian women. 

A Young woman wishes to know what sort of a husband she is 
tohave. She consults one of these oracles of fate, who gives her 
a pie seasoned with mint and other aromatic herbs gathered from 
the mountains. This she is to eat at night without drinking, and 
eo to bed immediately, first hanging round her neck, in a little 
enchanted bag, three flowers, one white, another red, and the third 
yellow. The next morning she puts her hand into the bag and 
draws out one of the flowers: if it be the white, she is to marry a 
young man; if the red, one of a middle age; if the yellow, a wi- 
dower. She is then to relate what she has dreamt in the night, 
and from her dreams the Sibyl draws omens, whether the hus- 
band is to be rich, and whether the marriage is to prove happy or 
not. Ifthe predictions be not accomplished, no fault is ever as- 
cribed to the oracle; either her orders were not exactly observed; 
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or the Evil-eye, has rendered her divinations abortive. This Zvi/- 
eye, the Arimanes of the ancients, is a demon, the enemy of all 
happiness, the very name of whom terrifies even the most coura- 
geous. According to the Greeks, this spirit or invisible power 
is grieved at all prosperity, groans at success, is indignant at a 
plentiful harvest, or at the fecundity of the flocks, murmurs even 
against Heaven for having made a young girl pleasing or hand- 
some. In consequence of so strange a superstition, no one thinks 
of congratulating another upon having handsome children, and 
they carefully avoid admiring the beauty of a neighbour’s horse, 
for the Fvil-eye would very probably at the saine instant afflict 
the children with a leprosy, or the horses with lameness. The 
power of this genius even extends to taking away treasures of 
every kind from those by whom they are possessed. If, however, 
in complimenting the beauty of the children or the horses, care is 
taken to talk of garlic or to sfiit, the charm is broken. .... . 
After having shown how much the modern Grecks are given 
up to superstition, and the degree of debasement to which their 
minds are reduced by the slavery under which they have so long 
languished, another feature of their character will appear the more 


extraordinary; this is the vanity which ail have more or less of 


being distinguished by the most pompous titles. Nothing is heard 
among them but the titles of archon, prince, most illustrious, and 
others equally high-sounding; the title of his holiness is given to 
their priests. The child accustomed to forget the most endearing 
of appellations, the wife forgetting that which she ought most to 
cherish, salute the father and the husband with the title of signor, 
at the same time kissing his hand. This name, which is only a 
term of submission, is by the pride of the Greeks preferred to all 
others, for the very reason that it seems to acknowledge superi- 
erity inthe person to whom it is addressed. 

It is from this sentiment of vanity that those Greeks who have 
acquired any knowledge of the history of their country, speak with 
so much pride of the ancient relics still scattered over it. Ac- 
cording to the affinity which may be found in their names to any 
of those celebrated in antiquity, they call themselves the descend- 
ants of Codrus, of Phidias, of Themistocles, of Belisarius. The 
same sentiment leads them to hoard up money, that they may be 
enabled at last to purchase seme situation which shall give them 
the power of domineering over their brethren; and this achieved, 
it is by no means unusual to see them become more insolent and 
tyrannical towards them than the Turks themselves: they justify 
in this respect but too fully the common saying, that the Turk has 
no better instrument for enforcing slavery than the Greek. 
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POETRY. 


SPECIMENS OF A VOLUME OF POETRY, ABOUT TO BE PUBLISHED 
AT BALTIMORE. 


Al health to my native land, on her birth-day, the fourth of July. 


LAND of the exile—my own native land, 
Sweet refuge to the wretched of this earth! 
To thee I lift the bowl with eager hand, 
And hail the glorious morn that gave thee birth. 


Here’s to our country—our dear native home! 
Where all that breathe the breath of life are free; 
Here’s to the happy land where strangers come, 
To share the sweets of virtuous liberty. 


The blue-eyed German smokes his pipe at ease, 
Oppressed Erin finds a refuge here, 

And, free as his own native Highland breeze, 
Treads hardy Caledonia’s mountaineer. 


The conq’ror check’d in his career of blood; 

The peaceful monarch banish’d from his throne; 
The patriot who against oppression stood, 

Here seek a refuge—here, and /ere alone. 


Rage wild Ambition’s tempest where it may; 
One bloody deluge roll o’er all the world— 
Our ark shail swim, regardless of its sway, 
While tottering despots from their seats are hurl’d, 


E’vyn as when one wide water covered all, 
And veil’d from every eye sweet Nature’s face, 
The ark of yore sailed o’er the drowned ball, 
And saved the remnant of the human race. 


Land of the exile—my own native land, 
Sweet refuge to the banish’d of the earth! 
To thee [ lift the bowl with eager hand, 
And hail the glorious morn that gave thee birth. 


Still may thy stripes triumphant wave in war; 
Still thy bright stars like glorious fires of Heav’n, 
Shine quenchless guides, to weleome from afar, 
The exile from his home and country driv’n. 


From every corner of the suffering earth, 
Oh may Oppression’s victim hither come! 

And while he mourns the land that gave him birth, i 
Cherish the land in which he found a home.. 


Land of the exile—my own native land, 
Mother of heroes, child of liberty! 

God give thee strength against thy foes to stand; 
Flourish forever—be forever free! : 










































POETRY. 


SONG, 
\N IMITATION OF THE OLD WRITERS. 


Things common are not sought. 
[From the same. } 


f Love the sun that shines on every flower; 
I love the flower that gives to all its sweets; 
I love the breeze that, whispering, woos each bower—~ 
But I love not the maid that smiles on all she meets. 
Sweet is the modest rose that biushes at a Kiss; 
Sweet the wan breeze that woos each waving bower: 
Sweet the bright sunshine at blithe morning hour— 
Sweet every common benefit but this. 


But did the sun by day and night aye warm, 
And did the warm breeze breathe through all the year, 
And the red rose through every season charm, 
Nor very bright or sweet would they appear. 
And so—if woman’s breath be ne’er so sweet, 
And if her lips are redder than the rose, 
And if those lips a thousand sweets disclose, 
Who cares for them, if they do smile on all they meet? 


INSPIRATION. 
[From the same. | 


Who is’t that tells 
Bright Inspiration dwells 
Th silent vales and waving woods, 
Or rocky delis, by foaming floods, 
Where never sunbeam breaks, 
And nought but nature wakes? 
He lies— 
it dwells in Beauty’s eyes. 


Vain all the powers of solitude; 
Vain silent vale and waving wood, 
And rocky dell, and foaming flood 
They cannot waken Fancy’s fires! | 
°Tis Beauty, Beauty, that inspires 
The soul to genius warm and true 
That wakens and rewards it too. 





FOR THE ANALECTIC MAGAZINE. 
THE BACHELOR. 


They say my heart is cold, 
And never has for lady sigh’d; 
They say I’m solitary, and grow old | 
4 Without a lover’s joy, or father’s maniy pride. 


And let them say their will, ) 
And call me names, with scornful jeer; 
By heav’n, there’s not a man among them still, 
Who fiatters woman less, yet hélds her half so dear: 
09 
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POETRY. 


How could I ask a maid 
To leave her high, ambitious aim, 

And share with me the dull and humble shade, 
Where Mediocrity laments her slighted name? 


¥ dont prefer to live 
A solitary in the crowd; 
Let me enjoy the smile a wife can give, 
When love performs the half of what it once has vow’d 


But, O! avert from me 
The disappointed husband’s sigh, 
Who finds too late, that woman’s constancy 
Scarce lasts till other charms seduce her wand’ring eye: 


O, no, I cannot sue, 
For neither rank nor wealth is mine; 

The thought of thee, my girl, would pieree me through, 
Whene’er I saw thee sigh for joys that once were thine. 


NURUZ; 
OR THE LOVES OF THE ROSE AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 


[From the Asiatic Journal. | 


The following jeu-d’esprit has a reference to The Loves of the Rose and the 


Nightingale, an eastern allegory, founded on the reputed fondness of the 
bird for that flower in the vernal season. 


Tut Nightingale a sonnet owes 
In season to the love-ripe Rose, 
Whose fairy perfumes haunt the gale, 
That they may listen to his tale, 
Where Echo, hid in thicket nigh, 
O’erhears and tells the chanter’s joy: 
The youthful flowers, in spring-robes drest, 
Envy the rose her am’rous guest; 
But, as her charms unfold, the sun 
Is by the blooming syren won, 
And daily homage to her pays, 
A rival to the warbier’s lays. 
To baffle, then, this adverse spell, 
Oh, spare thy notes, sweet Philomel! 
For Sol, at eve, must bid adieu, 
When thou thy suit can best renew; 
With magic arm’d, the moment seize, 
Pour forth thy philters on the breeze; 
And, as his fickle warmth grows less, 
Be this the hour for thy caress; 
Now serenade; andere the morn, 
The Rese is thine, and his the Thora 

















DOMESTIC LIPYERAPURE AND SCIENCE. 


A continuation of Burke’s History of Virginia, by L. H. Girardin, Esq. is iu 
the press. Mr. Burke’s work, consisting of three volumes octavo, brings the his- 
tory of Virginia, from the first settlement of it as a colony of Great Britain, to 
the year 1775. Mr. Girardin’s work, whieh will form a large octavo volume of 
about eight hundred pages, will bring the history of that state to the peace of 
1783. Ue is collecting materials for a separate work, which will be the sequel 
of the one last mentioned, and continue that history to the peace of Ghent. 


Doctor V. Seamen, of New York, has published a discourse upon Vaccina- 
tion, with remarks on the occasional prevalence of the small pox, and the mea- 
sures necessary to prevent it. 


Mr. John Mellish has issued proposals for publishing by subscription, a six 
sheet Map of the United States, and contiguous British and Spanish possessions. 
This work will be accompanied by 4 statistical account of the United States, 
with topographical tables, and tables of distances; to which will be added, A 
description of the British and Spanish possessions. The price of the Map and 
Description to subscribers will be $10, payable on delivery. 


Eleazer Early has issued proposals for publishing Daniel Sturges’s Map of 
Georgia, from actual survey. This map is stated to have been prepared with 
great labour and care by Mr. Sturges during the period of fourteen years in 
which he held the office of surveyor-general of Georgia. ‘The map is so con- 
structed as to give a view of the adjacent countries, particularly that part of 
South Carolina bordering on the st:te of Georgia, that part of the Mississippi 
territory which was the seat of the war with the Creek Indians, and a considera- 
ble portion of the Floridas. The price of this map to subscribers will be ten 
dollars. 


Darby’s Map of Louisiana and the adjacent country is in the press. 


Wells & Lilly, of Boston, have republished Rhoda, a novel, from the Lon- 
don edition. “ We have seldom,” observe the critical reviewers, ‘‘had an op- 
portunity of noticing a novel possessing such claims to approbation asthe volumes 
before us. We deprecate the injurious consequences too generally produced in 
the female mind by this species of reading. But the work we are about to intro- 
duce to the attention of our readers, is not merely exempt from the ordinary ob- 
jections preferred against publications of this deseription, but presents such nu- 
merous excellencies, and illustrates so sound a moral, that we recommend it to the 
perusal of all our female readers; particularly to those whose pretty faces and fas- 
cinating manners become dangerous possessions, from being the allies of vanity, 
irresolution and frivolity.” 

After giving a general view of the incidents and characters, they conclude 
thus:—** We have traced the leading outlines of this novel. ‘The story conveys 
an instructive moral; and is related in language perfectly suited to this description 
of writing. The characters are all well drawn. That of Rhoda is a very just de- 
lineation of the weak and wavering disposition of a young female placed in so 
embarrassing a situation, moral rectitude on the one hand, and seductive plea- 
sure and glittering ambition on the other. The follies and manners of fashionable 
life are faithfully described: and these again are well relieved by some ably con- 
ceived characters, in whom the beauty of virtue shines forth with resplendent 
freshness; foreibly impressing upon the worshippers of fashionable depravity the 
meanness as well as the criminality of their adoration.” 


M. Correa de Serra is now giving a course ef lectures on hotany to the 
ladies and gentlemen of this city. 
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The publication of Mr. Cobbett’s Weekly Political Register, in the United 
States. commenced on the 21st ultimo, at New York. The first number pub- 
lished ticre was No. 1. vol. XXX. written in England, on the 6th of January last 
The work is to be continued weekly, as nearly as possible, and to consist partly 
af Mr. Cobbett’s essays, which have been published in the corresponding num- 
bers in England, with the addition of notes; but chiefly of original matter from 
the same pen, sent out from England in manuscript. 
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[ Selected and ubridged from late British publications. | 
Fiolian Harp, of a new kind. 


The following article has in it something extremely whimsical. The notion 
of a musical instrument five hundred feet in length, seems all but ridiculous; and 
yet if these wires really are affected by variations in the atmosphere, why may 
they not be rendered musical by means of proportionate length, thickness, com- 
position of metal, or combination of metals? To say the least, the vigilance of 
such an instrument would be incessant. A man might lie in his bed, and receive 
notice by a recitutive of a change in the weather: he might gather from the 
sprightly tones of his monitor, better than from any watchman, the beautiful 
morning about to break on him; or he might infer from the melancholy tones of 
his wires, the probability of a wet day, and provide himself with clothing accord- 
ingly. What else?—let the reader surmise. 

** Not only animals and vegetables, but mineral bodies also are affected by 
the changes of atmospheric temperature. Metals are well known to expand or 
contract by such alteration; and in the 75th volume of Philosophical Transactions, 
general Roy has shown that the expansion of the steel] pendulum of a clock is 
such, that every four degrees of the thermometer will cause a variation of a se- 


-cond per day in the going of a clock. Brass will be absolutely altered in its na- 


ture, merely by being suspended in a damp atmosphere. Madame Roland de- 
scribes a very singular kind of harp, which she saw in a garden of M. Haz, letter- 
press founder at Basle, in Switzerland, which must have been made on this 
principle of expansion. ‘ It is composed,’ she says, ‘ of fourteen wires closely 
disposed, fastened at one end to a pavillion, and at the other end to a wall at the 
extremity of the garden, and at the distance of about five hundred fect. The 
variations of the atmosphere excite the vibrations of these wires, and make them 
sound in a singular manner. In settled weather, constantly fair or constantly 
rainy, the instrument is silent. If any change is to happen; if any distant storm 
is rising, of which no appearance is yet perceived; if contrary winds are ready 
to contend for empire; the aérial music begins, and thus announces the revolu- 
tions of its elements sometimes twenty-four hours beforehand.’ ” 


Benevolence.—Bible Society. 


The following extract shows that the plan and principles cof modern Bible 
Societies are by no means absolute novelties, or things before unheard of:—why 
such benevolent institutions were not continued? is another question. 


The London Journal, Saturday, Feb, 24, 1721. 


Our Petersburgh letters make mention, that the ezar of Muscovy, has 
given orders for printing the Old and New Testament in the Russian language. 
"The edition is to be made at Amsterdam, and a fair side left against every page 
for theological remarks, to be therein inserted by such divines as shall be ap- 
pointed for that purpose. Each family is to buy one of these bibles, and some are 
(o be sold at a moderate price, for the use of the pooy. Would every prince fot- 
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iow so laudable an example, and give their subjects a right to think for them- 
selves in religious matters, the Romish communion would be greatly lessened, 
by there being but few left to believe the absurd doctrine of transubstantiation.”’ 


Antiquities. 


Vienna, January 13.—The part of Istria belonging to the government oi 
the Littorale, forming a part of Hlyrium, and since the time of Augustus joined 
io Italy, contains numerous monuments of that brilliant period of the Roman 
empire, particularly in the formerly flourishing, now decayed town of Pola, and in 
the neighbourhood of Triest. The remains of the Roman amphitheatre at Pola 
have been frequently described, but insufficiently. Marshal Marmont set some 
workmen to dig round it, which procured some information respecting this mo- 
nument of antiquity; but it was reserved for Mr. Peter Nobile, architect at 
Triest, to proceed so far this summer that as much has been discovered under 
ground as was before above it, and to prove the possibility of clearing the whole 
of this magnificent building from the rubbish, he has also, out of zeal for the 
arts, uncovered more of a temple of Augustus, and of a Roman gate, at Pola, 
and secured them as far us possible, in order to give the friends of antiquity a 
complete work upon the subject. The same Mr. Nobile has also drawn from 
the rubbish and from oblivion, the admirable aqueducts in the territory of Triest, 
that are also of Roman origin. He has set people to dig in above thirty places, 
and has discovered the whole line of the aqueduct from ‘Triest to the source 
which supplied it with water. His imperial majesty has granted Mr. Nobile three 
thousand silver florius to continue the digging out of the Roman antiquities at Po- 
ta, and an equal sum to examine farther the antiquities in the neighbourhood oi 
Triest. 

Government of Egypt. 


One of the best proofs which could be offered, perhaps, of the superior sta- 
ility of the present government in Egypt to that of the Mamelukes which pre- 
ceded it, is, that during the two years absence of the present Pasha in Arabia, 
accompanied by all the male branches of his family as military commanders, and 
nearly the whole of his army, the most perfect and undisturbed tranquillity has 
prevailed throughout the whole of the country, from the sea coast of the Delta, to 
the cataracts of the Nile; while it is known that ander the government of the 
Mamaluke beys, the banks of the river were divided at every fifty miles into 
districts commanded by Arab sheiks and petty chieftains, continually at war, as 
well as that the reigning bey dared searcely quit the citadel of Cairo before in- 
surrection and tumult followed. The travels of Norden, Pocock, Niebuhr, Vol- 
ney, and Savary, with all the still earlier writers on that country, give a picture 
of constant and general anarchy, and represent it as almost impossible to quit the 
banks of the river, or the edge of cultivation without being robbed and plunder- 
ed, while the dress of a Christian was sufficient to draw down the insults of the 
lowest orders on the individual who wore it. At this moment, on the contrary, 
tranquillity and safety every where prevail; deserts are now passable, unattend- 
ed aud unarmed, which were not then to be crossed in safety without a large 
military escort, and the dress of an European has become the surest passport to 
obtain accommodation, protection, and respect. 


FRANCE. 
Points of public instraction and education. 


1. That religion should form the essential basis of education. 

2. That colleges and boarding-schools should not only be under the supers 
intendence of the local authorities, but under that of ihe archbishops and bishops, 
who should have power to reform the abuses they may discover therein. 

3. That the bishops should be empowered to augment the number of semi- 
naries in proportion to the deficiencies of religious instvnetion, 2nd the resourees 
of the population and the dioceses 
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4. That the bishops should have the right of appointing to the places of 
principals in the colleges and schools. ‘The principal to appoint the professors; 
but the bishops to be nevertheless empowered to dismiss persons who may be 
incapable, or whose principles may be recognised as dangerous. 

5. That the universities, as they now exist, shall be continued under the 
superintendence of the minister of the interior. The minister to be advised as 
to the means of joining thereto religious instruction, and of making literary ta- 
tents flourish. 

6. That the central commission of public instruction, the zeal and talents of 
which his majesty will honour and reward, should remain suppressed. 


Engine Pipes: new manufacture. 


The pipes of the engines used in France, for extinguishing fire, are made 
of flax, and are found to answer the purpose much better than those made of 
leather. They are woven in the same manner as the wicks of patent lamps, and 
can be made of any length without a seam or joining. When the water runs a 
short time through the pipes, the flax swells and no water escapes, though the 
pressure be very great. They are more portable, not so liable to be out of re- 
pair, and do not cost by one half so much as the leather ones used in this coun- 
try. This article is now manufactured in Glasgow. 


The Bank of France. 


The Moniteur of January 26 contains a long report on the state of the 
bank of France, made by M. Lafitte, provisional governor, at a general meeting 
of proprietors on the preceding day. He gave the following statement of the 
operations of the bank during the previous year. The sums discounted on com- 
mercial bills, for the first half year, amounted to 106,210,830 fr. and for the se- 
cond half year to 97,554,493 fr. making a total of 203,565,523 franes. There 
were besides bills on the departments, to the amount of 10,966,243 fr. nego- 
tiated by the treasury. 

M. Lafitte also stated, that the profits of the bank during the same year, 
arising from the interest on its capital and its discounts, amounted to 5,989,174 fr. 
The shareholders had in consequence received five and one-third per cent. on 
their shares, calculated at 1,200 fr. each, or six and two-fifths per cent. on their 
original value of 1,000 fr. The capital of the bank had also been inereased by 
5180 fr. which were carried to the reserve account, as directed by law. 

The following are a few of the general observations with which the reporter 
concludes.— 

** In laying before you the state of the bank at such a period, the council- 
xeneral consoles itself for the smallness of the dividend which it has to offer you 
hy congratulating itself and you that a part of the capital was not swallowed up 
in the general political wreck of France. An event unparalleled in history, which 
brought under our walls all Europe in arms against us, seemed impossible to oc- 
cur again in the same century. Unfortunately, however, it did occur again, 4l- 
most in the same year; for a different cause indeed, but attended with more 
alarming symptoms. ‘rade, the friend of peace, and the bank, which cannot 
prosper but with trade, are both necessarily compromised by great political con- 
vulsions, Nevertheless, in spite of so many dangers, and obstructions, you will 
see, eertainly not without some surprise, that though the bank has not relaxed 
in its operations, and theugh its discounts have been very considerable, it has 
not sustained one single loss in this confusion, and not one known house has 


seased to honour its engagements.” 
GERMANY. 


A curious paper on the magnetism of the earth has been published in 
Schwegger’s Journal, by Aansten. He endeavours to show that the earth has 
four magnetic poles. In 1769 one of the north magnetic poles was situated in 
north lautude 9 deg. 17 min. and east long. from Ferro! 277 deg. 40 min. 5 sec 
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The Siberian north magnetic pele, in 1815, was situated in north lat. $5 deg. 
21 min. 5 sec. and long. east. from Ferrol 135 deg. 42 min. In 1775, one of the 
south magnetic poles was in south lat. 71 deg. 25 min. 5 sec. and 150 deg. 53 and 
3-4 min. east long. from Ferrol; the second in south lat. 77 deg. 16 min. 75 see 
and 254 deg. 23 min, east long. from Ferrol 


Antiquities. 

Rome, Oct. 28,—There has just been found upon the Appian Way an an- 
cient sun-dial, drawn upon marble, with the names of the winds in Greek. It is 
exactly calculated for the latitude of Rome. According to local circumstances, 
it is c cluded to be the discus belonging to Herodes Atticus, and described by 
Vitruvius. 

The statues from France are to be placed in the Vatican museum: 73,000 
Seudi are to be devoted to its enlargement. 

The king of Naples has ordered the continuation of the works at the exca- 
vation of Pompeiia; two hundred workmen have been added to the former num- 
ber; workmen are digging about the villa Mattei, by order of the prince of peace. 
Besides a Mosaic pavement, Searcophagi, fragments of columns, ke, they have 
found a bust of Seneca, inseribed with his name. 


Ancient Map of the world. 


The late Dr. Vincent obtained for this country a fac simile of an anciént 
planisphere, or map of the world, delineated in the convent of Murano, at Ve- 
nice. It is now in the British museum. 


The first number is just published, of Popular Pastimes, being picturesque 
representations, beautifully coloured, of the customs and amusements of Great 
Britain, in ancient and modern times, accompanied with historical descriptions. 
To be continued monthly till completed in one volume. 


Part IV. of the selection of one hundred and ten engravings, from baron 
Denon’s celebrated travels in Egypt, is ready for publication. It contains a view 
of ruins at Medinet Abou: immense blocks of granite: view of the garden of 
the institute at Cairo: Egyptian barber: mode of passing the Nile: assembly of 
sheikhs: mode of making macaroni: hieroglyphics, size of nature: historical bas- 
relief. This splendid work will be completed in twenty parts, folio, price five 
shillings each. 


W. T. Brande, esq. has nearly ready to appear, A Descriptive Catalogue of 
the British Specimens deposited in the geological collection of the royal institution. 


Limborch’s Account of the Inquisition, abridged, and continued by extracts 
from subsequent writers, is printing in an octavo volume, with engravings. 


Dr. Styles is preparing for the press, Considerations on the Revival of Vope- 
ry in Europe, and the character and influence of secular establishments of reli- 
gion, one volume, octavo. This work will embrace a particular view of the pre- 
sent state of ecclesiastical affairs ia France, 


A translation of Kotzebue’s interesting work, entitled, The Russian Priso- 
ner of War in France, will very shortly appear. 


A Narrative of a Ten Years Residence at the Court of Tripoli, from the 
original correspondence in the possession of the family of the late Richard Tul- 
by, esq. British consul, is preparing for the press, in a quarto yolume, illustrated 
by several coloured plates. 


> 


Mr. Allen has in‘ the press, Modern Judaism, or a brief account of the 
opinions, traditions, rites, and ceremonies, maintained and practised by theJews 
iv modern times. ; 
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Mr. Robert Buchanan, of Glasgow, will snon publish a work on the History 
and Construction of Steam Beats, illustrated by numerous engravings. 


Shortly will be published, handsomely printed in three large quarto volumes, 
price 64 15s. The Origin of Pagan Idolatry, ascertained from historical testimony 
and circumstantial evidence. By the Rev. G. S. Faber, rector of Long Newton, 
Yarm. 


Mr. T. Williams is preparing for the press, An Essay on Religious Liberty, 
in which will be considered—the primitive terms of Christian communion, the 
vight of private judgment, the nature of Christ’s kingdom, and the horrid effects 
of intolerance. 


‘To commence on the Ist of March, with a correct likeness highly finished of 
a well known fashionable fop, No. I. splendidly printed in post octavo, price Is. 
6d. of a new monthly work, entitled, The Busy Body, or men and manners, 
edited by Humphrey Hedgehog, esq. author of The General Post Bag, Rejectec 
Odes, A month in Town, &e. &e. 


Mr. Thibert of the university of Paris, proposes to publish A Genealogica! 
Table, displaying the science of the French language, after a modern and excet- 
lent French author, who wrote and died in England. The price of the work 
to subseribers is not to exceed one guinea. 


Mr. C. Earnshaw has in the press, in royal 16mo. An Abridgment of Wal- 
ker’s Pronouncing Dictionary; with additions, alterations, corrections, and critf- 
cal remarks. The explanatory part, a principle feature, will be copious, and the 
pronunciation intended to be subservient, will be simple and obvious. 


Speedily will be published, The City of the Plague, a dramatic poem. By 
John Wilson, author of The Isle of Palms, &ce. 


Mr. John Weyland has in the press, in an octavo volume, The Principle of 
Population, as affected by the progress of society, with a view to moral and poli- 
tical consequences. 


In the press, a new work entitled, The Elements and Genius of the French 
Language, being a natural and rational method of teaching a language with 
sciences, deduced from the analysis of the human mind. 


Memoirs of the Ionian Isles, and of their relations with European Turkey, 
‘ranslated from the original manuscript of M.de Vandencourt, late general in the 
Italian service, with a very accurate and comprehensive map. 


M. Puigblanch, the Spanish patriot, is about to publish The Inquisition Un- 
rnasked; or the triumph of humanity and liberality in Spain; being a history of the 
conduct and objects of that tribunal, and a dissertation on the necessity of its 


suppression. 

Mr. C. J. Metealfe is preparing A Translation of a Selection of the Letters 
of Ganganelli (Clement XIV.) in a duodecimo volume, with a sketch of his life 
prefixed. 

Mr. Belsham is preparing A Letter to the Unitarians of South Wales, con- 
taining a reply to the bishop of St. David. 

An Abridgment of Robinson’s Scripture Characters is in a forward state, 
at press, in one volume, 12mo. for the use of schools. 


The Rev. Dr. Hawker has nearly completed his Commentary on the Old 
and New Testaments, with the text at large. Part 37 is just published, and the 
work will be finished in the ensuing spring, making in the whole 40 parts. An 
edition of a smaller size, without the text, is also printed at a very moderate 


nrice. 
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A Treatise on Greyhounds, with observations on their treatment and dis- 
orders, is in the press. 


Recently Published. 


Egypt; a series of engravings, exhibiting the scenery, antiquities, architec- 
ture, costume, inhabitants, aniivals, Nc. of that country; selected from the cele- 
brated work? by Vivant Denon. Part LI. containing the temple of Thebes, at Kour- 
nou; the statues of Memnor: view of Karnak, at day-break: view of Luxor: re- 
markable ancient planisphere: Egyptian antiquities: twenty-two portraits of na- 
tives: will be completed in twenty parts, price 5s. each. 


Histoire de ?Origine des Progrés et de la Décadence des Diverses Factions, 
qui ont agité la France depuis 1789, jusqu’a l’abdication de Napoleon. Par Joseph 
Lavallée, ancien capitaine d’infanterie et ancien chef de division a la grande chan- 
cellerie de la legion d’honneur. 3 vol. 8vo. 1/. 7s. 


The Monthly Magazine for March last, having inserted some articles from 
the Analectic Magazine, makes the following remarks, in answer to a reproach 
contained in one of those articles against the affected contempt with which the 
writers of old England, and especially the critics, treat every thing written in 
this new world.—“‘ Writers and editors in America, and in other countries, com- 
plain justly of that wicked spirit of writers in England, which seeks to create and 
perpetuate national animosities; justice, however, to the intelligent part of our 
country, compels us to explain that the writers in question are no legitimate 
part of the English public, but sordid agents of unprincipled ministers, who flou- 
rish best in times of public calamity, and are happy only in the degree in which 
they see others miserable. The practice is also part of a series of political frauds, 
designed to reconcile to political impositions the great and small vulgar, who, in 
every country, constitute the majority of the population; for he will not grumble 
who allows himself to be persuaded, that, whatever be the extent and variety of 
his sufferings, he is better off than all other people. This principle is illustrated 
at length in Machiavel; who is still the standard of truth and virtue among Eu- 
ropean statesmen; though its influence, happily, has not reached America. 
There is, besides, another and a better apology for our national literati, namely: 
—that many of the writers in question are not Englishmen, but angicised Ger- 
mans, who are preferred for such dirty work; and, having obtained the control 
of several of our public journals, propagate, through their mediam, doctrines of 
servility and passive obedience, and other sentiments which are alien to the an- 
cient and honoured feelings of Englishmen.” 


John Scott, the author of A Visit to Paris in 1814, has published a volume 
entitled, Paris Revisited in 1815, by way of Brussels. We select a passage 
which does credit to the author:—* The political institutions of society are at 
least as far from having reached perfection, as the arts and sciences; and if 
change and experiment are not so practicable in the former as in the latter, yet, 
in proportion as it is mischievous to tamper with them but when the occasion is clear, 
the opportunity striking, and the call urgent, it is dangerous and guilty to with- 
stand those great invitations which at intervals summon mankind to improve 
their condition.—It would be stupidly base to set down all these disturbances 
that have of late years agitated Europe, to a wilful and unfounded temper of 
popular insubordination:—the convulsion can only fairly be considered as a natu- 
ral working, accompanied with painful and diseased symptoms, but occasioned 
by the growth of men’s minds beyond the institutions that had their origin in a 
very inferior state of information. Nor should England consider herseif out of 
the need of advancing herself further, because she is already advanced beyond 
her neighbours; on the contrary, her strength and wisdom lies in maintaining 
her wonted prerogative of being the first to move forward in a safe road,—of first 
catching the bright prospect of further attainments,—and securing for herself, 
in the independence and fortitude of her judgment, what others tardily copy 
from her practice. The vigorous habits of action and thought, which her rulers 
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have found so valuable in the late struggle for national fame and pre-eminence, 
are only to be preserved, as they were engendered,—namely, by admitting po- 
pular opinion to busy itself with the internal affairs of the country, to exercise 
itself freely on the character of its political establishments, to grapple on even 
ground with professional and official prejudices and prepossessions, and finally, to 
knock every thing down that does not stand firm in its own moral strength.— 
This is Engiand’s duty to herself,—and to the world at large she owes an equally 
sacred one: viz. so to regulate the application of her influence and power, that it 
shall oppose no tendency to good,—that it shall never be available to evil and bi- 
goted designs, masking themselves under canting professions,—but justify those 
Joud and confident calls which she has every where addressed to generous hearts 
snd fine spirits.” 


The hon. and rev. Francis Henry Ee@erton is printing at Paris a new 
edition of the Life of his ancestor the lord high chancellor EczrTon, which was 
written by him, and published in the fitth volume of the Biographia Britannica; 
the author will subjoin a Life of Joun Ecerton, bishop of Durham, and Fran- 
cts, late duke of Bripeewaten. A family whose name is so intimately inter- 
woven with our domestic history, distinguished as it has been in the annals of 
the law, the church, and of our internal commercial prosperity, certainly deserv- 
ed such a monument, in which at some future period a niche will doubtless be 
allotted to the worthy successor by whom it is raised. This work, which wilh 
extend to at least two 4to. volumes of 500 pages each, will comprise about 2,000 
manuseript pieces, important state-papers, and other authentic documents. It 
treats of a great number of points of law, equity, and divinity—eivil, military, 
and ecclesiastical history—finanee and parliamentary affairs—literature, and the 
discoveries recently made in the arts and sciences during the period which it 
embraces—as also of the state of society, manners, and character of the English 
nation, at the time when the bases of our civil and religious liberty began to be 
fixed. Itis not intended for sale, but merely for the gratification of the author’s 
friends; on the other hand, we congratulate the public on the free access allow- 
ed by this gentleman to his vast collection of manuseripts. Under the head of 
Turenne, he communicates the following intelligence, which every lover of lite- 
vature will know how to appreciate:— 

“TP have had no objection to state as one of the curious and rare articles 
with which my coltection abounds that, amongst my manuscripts, henceforth de- 
nominated ‘ ASHBRIDGE CoLtecTion: MSS. Francis HENny Eerrtron, there 
exist, at letter T, v. xxxiv. 1, thirty original autograph letters of the Mareschat 
de ‘Turenne, and also two other pieces which particularly relate to the history 
ot his life. 

Mr. Tuos. Tayrior, has issued proposals for publishing by subseription, 
in 2 vols. royal quarto, a translation of the Six Books cf Proclus on the theology 
of Plato; to which a Seventh Book will be added, in order to supply the deficien- 
cy of another book on this subject, which was written by Proclus, but sinee lost; 
also a translation of Proclus’? Elements of Theology. In these volumes will also 
be included, by the same, a translation of the Treatise ef Proclus on Providence 
und Fate; a translation of extracts from his treatise, entithed Ten Doubts con- 
cerning Providence: and a translation of extracts from his treatise on the Sub- 
sistenee of Evil: as preserved in the Bidliotheca Gr. of Fabricius.—250 eopies 
only will be printed. 


The Life of the late Thomas Holeroft, written by himself, and announced 
for publication soon after his deuth, has been for some reason notassigned hither- 
to, withheld. It is however now about to be laid before the public, with a con- 
Unuation to the time of his death, by some literary members of his, family. 


Dr. Granville has in the press a translation of that part of Orfila’s General 
‘Toxivology which more particularly relates to poisons derived from the animal 
aud vegetable kingdoms. This subject having formed a very important part of 
Di. Granville’s scientific studies, he has been enabled to accempany his trausla 
fion with copious notes and additions. 
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